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SIR PEDIVERE. 


{Sir Pedivere, having slain his Lady ina fit 
of jealous rage, was bidden by Launcelot to 
carry her to Winchester there to abide the 
judgment of Queen Guenever.” — “ The Noble 
History of King Arthur.” ) 

The Queen had said to him: “Go thou 
to Rome, 

And bear her with thee, since she was 
thy wife, 

And lay her at the Holy Father's feet. 

And if, he, seeing her as she is now, 

All pale and bloodied who was once so 
fair, 

Can help to cleanse thee from 
grievous sin, 

Why, thou shalt be forgiven, Pedivere.” 


thy 


So they put harness on the strong white 
horse 

He rode in tourneys, and he went at 
dawn 

Through leafless woods, and in the fall- 
ing rain, 

And knew that in the brake at either 
side 

Were greedy eyes that watched him go- 
ing by, 

And saw the chain of gold about his 
neck. 

Yet he would wear it since it was her 
gift. 

He had no lance, no sword, he was un- 
armed. 

The wrought steel of his gorget and his 
mail 

Might bruise her tender 
thought of that, 

He, who had killed her; so he was un- 
armed; 

And yet none stayed him, as he rode 
with Death. 

Tle wrapped her body in a cloak of furs, 

Since though he held her close she 
seemed so cold; 

‘Though. often, as he rode, he bent his 
head 

‘To kiss her lips or whisper in her ear. 

Then, as night fell, he fancied that she 
moved, 

And he was glad, and called her by her 
name. 

The horse could go no farther, so he 
stayed, 

And laid his burden down beneath a 
tree, 

Close by the river's edge, and watched 
it there. 


flesh. He 
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Once and again he asked her: “Art thou 
cold?” 

She would not answer, but her little 
hand 

Was like a stone to hold. 

he moaned, 

And took his cloak and laid it over her, 

And then his cotte and hosen, all, and 
knelt 

Naked as those stone idols brought from 
Rome, 

Ere Rome was Christ's, or as the man 
God made 

To live in Eden, before Death and Love 

Came to make havoc in this world of 
ours. 

So they were found at sunrise lying 
there, 

Iie, with a smile still on his frozen lips, 

As who should say: “Why, this is very 
well.” 

And those who saw that he had died 
for her 

Held him absolved, and, having prayed 
for them, 

Laid them 
grave. 


“Oh, love!” 


together in one narrow 


Moray Dalton. 
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GOD'S WAY AND OURS. 


Our darling loved the meadows and the 
trees; 

Great London jarred him; he was ill 
at ense 

And alien in the stir, the noise, the 
press; 

The city vexed his perfect gentleness. 


So, loving him, we sent him from the 
town 

To where the autumn leaves were fall- 
ing brown, 

And the November primrose, pale and 
dim, 

In his own garden-plot delighted him. 


There, like his flowers, he would thrive 
and grow, 

We in our fondness thought. 
God said: No, 

Your way is loving, but not wholly 
wise; 

My way is best—to give him Paradise. 

Elizabeth Rachel Chapman. 


But 
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TSAR FERDINAND OF BULGARIA. 


“I am as the rock against which the 
waves beat in vain,” Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia exclaimed, in a tone which he 
strove hard to render impressive. “I 
am as the oak in the forest,” he added, 
after a moment’s pause, and with a ges- 
ture which, but for certain little St. 
Vitus twitchings, might perhaps have 
been majestic. 

It was at a reception after a State 
concert, and his guests looked at him 
in amazement; for in those days Bul- 
gurians were not accustomed to hear- 
ing such high falutin’ language, even 
at Court. 

The Prince, as he made his somewhat 
startling declaration, glanced defiantly 
at the lady to whom it was addressed, 
as if challenging her to take exception 
to his words. She was the wife of a 
man who had been thrown into prison 
as a traitor, and she herself had stood 
her trial for something akin to treason. 
For her, however, evidently, the past 
was the past; for she chuckled quite 
good-humoredly, though with an odd 
little twinkle in her eyes, as she re- 
plied promptly, “Yes, yes, no doubt. 
But rocks are worn away sometimes, 
your Highness must not forget, and 
even oaks are blown down.” 

Prince Ferdinand’s feelings were 
hurt, and he showed it in his own pe- 
culiar fashion; for, instead of dismiss- 
ing the lady from her position before 
him, he kept her standing there for 
more than an hour; and strove the 
whole time vehemently to make her see 
the folly of her wicked, disloyal ways. 
Nor was it only she whom he kept 
standing, he kept the whole company 
standing, too; for etiquette is more 
rigid in Sofia than it ever was at Ver- 
sailles; and even his own wife, the gen- 
tle, much-loved Princess Marie Louise, 
did not dare sit down while he was on 
his feet. She became whiter and whiter 


from moment to moment until she 
looked more dead than alive; for she 
was in a delicate state of health just 
then, as it happened, and standing for 
her meant real suffering. It seemed 
never to occur to the Prince, however, 
that his wife might have a chair, even 
though he himself chose to stand. 

This little incident—it was told to me 
by one who witnessed it—is eminently 
characteristic of the man who is to-day 
King of Bulgaria: in it one sees him as 
he really is, bombastic, egoistic, ruth- 
less, and above all lacking in that most 
saving of all senses, a sense of humor. 

Un instant de bonheur vaut un siécle 
de merite. If ever there were a man 
whose career stamps as true this oid 
proverb, surely it is Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia. Never was there such luck as 
his. Why, the mere fact of his having 
the mother he had, and being her favor- 
ite child, was in itself enough to put 
him, with such a soul as he has, in the 
Fates’ debt for ever. For Princess 
Clementine reigned without a rival for 
many years of her life as the cleverest 
woman in Europe, the woman with the 
most wits, if not the most brains, the 
shrewdest, the most clear-headed. She 
was a daughter of King Louis Philippe, 
and had much in common with that 
most wily of sovereigns; she had all his 
canniness, his love of scheming, his 
genius for driving bargains. She had 
gifts, however, that he had not; for she 
could be generous, nay lavish, with her 
money when it served her purpose; and 
not only could she read the thoughts of 
those with whom she talked, but, al- 
most as often as not, she could dictate 
to them what they should think. For 
to the last day of her life she had a 
subtle charm of manner that few could 
resist. 

There was something infinitely touch- 
ing in the Princess’s devotion to her 
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son Ferdinand. He was her youngest 
child, and her love for him was bound- 
less. There was nothing she would 
not do for him, no sacrifice she would 
not make. She worshipped him pas- 
sionately, blindly; she who was so keen- 
sighted when others were in question 
could see no fault in him. In very 
early days she was firmly convinced 
that he had a glorious future before 
him: while he still slept in his cradle, 
indeed, she made up her mind that 
there was a golden crown in store for 
him somewhere. For she had been 
told by a gypsy, years before, that a 
son of hers would wear a crown; and 
that Ferdinand was that son she was 
sure. So sure was she, indeed, that 
she brought him up and had him edu- 
cated precisely as if he were an heir- 
apparent. He, this insignificant little 
Coburg Princelette, who had not the 
shadow of a claim on any throne what- 
ever, was regularly treined in lart 
détre roi. Lessons were given to him 
in state-craft and diplomacy, and his 
mother herself initiated him into the 
high mysteries that envelop crowned 
heads. 

By the time Ferdinand was twenty 
his education was complete, and 
Machiavelli’s own “Prince” was as 
nothing to him. He could justify with 
the most specious reasoning political 
coups of the most diverse sort; and he 
had solutions ready at hand for every 
imaginable political problem—this by 
the mere force of memory, for he was 
not at all interested in politics. He 
knew how to argue with aristocrats, 
also with democrats; and he could talk 
for the hour together concerning the 
comparative merits of a monarchy and 
a republic. He had a rare gift for 
talking even then; he could bandy bons- 
mots and_ scatter doubles-entendres 
around with a dexterity that dazzled 
those whom it did not shock. Then he 


could flatter and he could cajole; he 
could back-bite, too, with curious skill, 
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tearing reputations to rags. He was 
by no means ua. pleasant young man, in 
fact, even at twenty, excepting in the 
eyes of his mother. She looked on him 
as a sort of paragon; he was her own 
handiwork, and she was immensely 
proud of him. She had never a doubt 
but that she had equipped him fully 
from top to toe with the very latest 
devices for ruling successfully over all 
sorts and conditions of men, and mak. 
ing them happy. Her only trouble was 
that there seemed none for him to rule 
over, none for him to make happy. 
That was some twenty-eight years ago, 
a time when no crowns were going a- 
begging. 

Prince Ferdinand speaks many lan- 
guages, and speaks them well; for 
Princess Clementine, not knowing what 
would be the mother-tongue of his fu- 
ture subjects, deemed it advisable that 
he should learn as many as possible. 
He was even taught Magyar on the 
chance, perhaps, that Hungary might 
one day be in need of a King. He is 
well acquainted with many countries, 
too; for at an age when most boys are 
at school, he was being conducted 
round from capital to capital to see and 
be seen. For as a Coburger, on the 
one side, and a Bourbon on the other, 
he has, of course, exalted relatives; and 
his mother was keenly alive to the im- 
portance of his being in touch with 
them as soon as possible. For she had 
an exaggerated idea of what the ex- 
alted could do in the way of pushing 
the fortunes of the lowly; and she was 
terribly afraid lest the protection she 
coveted for her son should fall to the 
lot of another. The favor the Batten- 
bergers enjoyed in the highest quarters 
was one of the mortifications of her 
life. Imperial and Royal eyes must in- 
deed be holden, she was convinced, for 
Battenbergers to be preferred to her 
Ferdinand. She was much too shrewd 
an old lady, however, not to recognize 
the fact that preferred they were. 
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The Prince has no taste at all for 
soldiering, although he can make war- 
like speeches when it suits him; he 
heartily dislikes, indeed, everything 
connected with fighting. For he is es- 
sentially a nervous man, and has al- 
ways suffered, more or less, from neu- 
rasthenia. Besides, he hates riding; 
and owing to some little physical de- 
fect, he is always in dread when on 
horse-back. None the less, when the 
proper time came he entered the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Army; for Princess 
Clementine held that as a soldier he 
would have a better chance than as a 
civilian of appealing to popular en- 
thusiasm, and, therefore, of being 
chosen by some nation or other as king. 
This being chosen as king seems to 
have been his chief thought, oddly 
enough, even in the days when there 
was no question of there being any 
choosing at all. From twenty to twen- 
ty-six he spent his time, indeed, prac- 
tically just waiting for something or 
other in the way of a crown to turn 
up, striving hard the while, it must be 
admitted, to fit himself to wear one 
with becoming dignity when it did turn 
up. He travelled through Europe 
again and again, studying the manners 
and customs of sovereigns, studying, 
too, perhaps, the relative stability of 
thrones—the popularity or unpopularity 
of reigning dynasties. These were 
depressing days for crown-seekers. 
There was no sign of a_ revolu- 
tion anywhere; on the contrary, the va- 
rious nations seemed quite provokingly 
well content with their rulers. Thus 
it appeared as if the young man’s ad- 
mirable training were to be wasted; as 
if he were never to have the chance of 
showing the world what an excellent 
sovereign he would make. This was 
the state of things when Alexander, 
Prince of Bulgaria, was suddenly kid- 
napped, and his principality was re- 
duced to going a-begging for a ruler. 

“TI did not seek the Bulgarian crown. 


It was offered to me with the assur- 
ance that I could do much good in the 
country. The mission was a noble 
one, and I accepted it.” 

This is Prince Ferdinand’s own ac- 
count of the events that led up to his 
becoming ruler of Bulgaria. He gave 
it himself to The Times correspondent 
for the benefit, of course, of the world 
at large; and as he has a real gift for 
believing what he wishes to believe, it 
is quite possible that he thought it ac- 
curate. As a point of fact, however, 
even if he did not seek the Bulgarian 
crown himself, he assuredly sent an 
agent to seek it for him. He was all 
in a twitter, indeed, with excitement 
and hope from the moment he heard 
Prince Alexander was no longer in 
Sofia, and he promptly set to work to 
study Bulgarian. He watched as a 
cat watches mice the movement of the 
delegates the Bulgarians sent forth to 
find a ruler for them; and he was quite 
at a loss to understand why they did 
not make their way to him straight, in- 
stead of wasting time hankering after 
other princes. When they turned their 
steps homeward without paying him a 
visit, he was in despair; and when he 
heard that they were already in Vienna 
he could restrain himself no longer. 
Why should he lose his chance of a 
crown merely because those who had 
the giving of it were themselves too 
uncouth to see how gracefully he would 
wear it? If, thanks to their crass stu- 
pidity, they did not know that he was 
the very ruler for them, well, they must 
be told. And told they were by his 
own special friend, Major Laabe; they 
were told that he would make an ideal 
Prince for them, not only because he 
had many virtues and still more tal- 
ents, but because he was rich. This 
appealed to them, of course, for Bulga- 
ria was in sore need of money. They 
met the Prince and his mother in secret 
conclave; and in a very short space of 
time, they were able to inform their 
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government that they had found what 
they had been sent to seek. 

Prince Ferdinand was at Ebenthal, 
one of his country residences, when the 
delegates, whom the Sobaine sent to 
him, appeared to offer him formally the 
Bulgarian crown. He knew that they 
were coming, of course; he had sent 
gala carriages, indeed, to meet them. 
He greeted them with effusive courtesy 
and presented them to his mother. Ao 
odd little scene followed, for some of 
the delegates being unversed in courtly 
ways could not altogether conceal the 
fact that neither in appearance nor yet 
in manner was the Prince quite what 
they had hoped he would be. Their model 
prince was their own former ruler, 
Alexander of Battenberg, the veriest 
personification of health, strength, and 
vigor; and this Ferdinand looked not 
only delicate, but unhealthy, and he 
was decidedly nervous. Let him do 
what he would, he could not keep his 
hands from trembling as he stood there 
before them, twirling the rings on his 
long, thin fingers. What they had 
come forth to seek was a man who 
would throw in his lot with them heart 
and soul; would love Bulgaria as they 
did,.and would save her from her foes. 
And here was a mere weakling, better 
fitted to lie on a sofa than to mount a 
horse; and there was more cynicism 
than enthusiasm in his eyes. 

Amongst the delegates were Major 
Popoff and Major Vinaroff, who had 
fought and conquered under Prince 
Alexander, and M. Stoiloff, whe had 
been his private secretary; and with 
them it was indeed a case of look on 
this picture and on that. Why there 
was not a delegate but would have 
given his little finger gladly to have 
Alexander as ruler again, instead of 
this pinchbeck Prince to whom they 
were come to offer their crown. But 
Alexander wes not to be had, that they 
knew; they were fully alive to the fact 
that they would have to take what they 
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could get in the way of a prince; for 
beggars may neither be pickers nor 
choosers, and it was as beggars that 
they were come to Ebenthal. If Bul- 
garia were to be saved, she must have 
a Prince, and speedily; and elsewhere 
in their search for one they had met 
with nothing but refusals. It was 
with gladness, therefore, that in spite 
of their disappointment in Ferdinand 
personally, they heard him accept the 
invitation they had brought. So 
openly, indeed, did they show their sat- 
isfaction, that they quite won the heart 
of Princess Clementine, who from the 
little writing-table at which she was 
sitting, had been watching them anx- 
iously with her keen, shrewd old eyes. 
The smiles with which they greeted the 
beginning of the Prince’s speech turned 
into sullen looks, however, before its 
end came; for he made it quite clear 
that, although willing, nay, eager, to go 
to Bulgaria, he had no intention what- 
ever of going without the consent of 
the Powers—the Coburg tradition for- 
bade his indulging in adventures, it 
seems. And the Powers would as 
soon think of flying as of giving their 
consent, the Delegates know; and they 
‘had Stambuloff’s orders to take him 
back with them to Sofia. 

Little wonder they were angry: had 
it not been for Princess Clementine’s 
adroit flattery, indeed, and that ban- 
quet she had had prepared for them— 
every dish was a chef d@ ewuvre, and the 
wine was something to dream of—they 
might, perhaps, have shaken the dust 
of Ebenthal from off their feet and re- 
turned to Bulgaria, princeless. As it 
was, all that they could find it in their 
hearts to say of Prince Ferdinand, 
when asked what they thought of him, 
was “II est trés diplomate,” a somewhat 
equivocal compliment in the circum- 
stances. 

During the weeks that followed the 
Prince’s demeanor was most correct. 
Although his one desire was to go to 
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bulgaria, nothing would induce him to 
go against the will of the Powers, he 
declared again and again quite sol- 
emnly. He swore, indeed, by all his 
gods that he would never even glance 
across the Bulgarian frontier without 
their consent. None the less, the 
day he was made to realize that, un- 
less he went and at once, he would lose 
his chance of wearing the Bulgarian 
crown, he went, in spite of the fact that 
not a single Power had given its con- 
sent to his going. He broke all his 
promises, in fact, and gave the lie to 
all his protestations, not from any 
mean hankering after a crown, of 
course, but from the very highest mo- 
tives. 

“I regard it as my sacred duty to set 
foot at the earliest possible moment on 
the soil of my new country,” he an- 
nounced. This being the case, why he 
had lingered on for four weeks in Aus- 
tria he did not explain. 

On the frontier he was met by Stam- 
buloff, Bulgaria’s all-powerful Regent, 
whose opening address to him ruffled 
his susceptibilities sorely; for he spoke 
not with bated breath, as it behoved 
him, the Prince held, to speak to his 
sovereign, but as one having authority. 
“So long as you labor for the liberty 
and independence of the country you 
will enjoy the support of the people 
end the army,” Stambuloff informed 
him curtly. The two men stood ther 
for a moment scanning each other care- 
fully, taking each other's measure, :\s 
it were; and as they did so, Ferdinand 

us after events proved—conceived a 
blind, unreasoning dislike of Stambu- 
loff; and Stambuloff, a profound mis- 
trust of Ferdinand. They did not show 
tneir feeling for the time being, how- 
ever; for Ferdinand knew that he must 
throw in his lot with Stambuloff if he 
wished to wear the Bulgarian crown: 
and Stambuloff knew that he must 
stand by Ferdinand, if he wished to 
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During the first few years Ferdinand 
war Prince of Bulgaria, his position, it 
must be admitted, was eminently: un- 
pleasant. He had practically no polit- 
ical influence whatever in the country; 
it was Stambuloff who decided upon all 
occasions what should be done and 
what left undone. The Prince was im- 
mensely proud of his state-craft. One 
reason, indeed, of his eagerness to he- 
come a ruler had been his intense de- 
sire to show the world how skilfully he 
could rule. He looked upon himself as 
a trained expert in the art of ruling; 
and he had had never a doubt but that 
Bulgarians of all degrees would be only 
teo delighted to sit at his feet and 
learn from him how the affairs of their 
country were to be managed. And be- 
fore he had been a week in Bulgaria he 
found himself thrust aside as if he were 
the veriest schoolboy: his advice was 
never askec, no one turned to him for 
guidance. In spite of his vanity, and 
he is the vainest of men, he could not 
long shut his eyes to the fact that with 
all his talents, his training, he, who 
could count most of the crowned heads 
in Europe among his relatives, was 
ruler of Bulgaria only in name, while 
the real ruler was Stambuloff, an inn- 
keeper's son, who had taught himself 
all he knew, and had never had time 
to learn manners. ‘To think of a Co- 
burger-Bourbon being a Stambuloff's 
puppet! Prince Ferdinand must often 
have wished himself back in Ebenthal 
in those days. 

What rendered his position the more 
trying was that he was practically 
alone in the world; as all his exalted 
relatives, excepting his mother, had 
turned their backs on him. Had he 
gone off straight to Bulgaria when he 
was elected Prince, they might have 
forgiven him; but to spend all those 
weeks swearing be would not go, and 
then to go showed a lack of decency— 
it was not playing the game. Besides, 
the first time he went to the Sobranie 
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he offended all the great Powers by 
speaking of Bulgaria as free and inde- 
pendent. Tsar Alexander was ex- 
tremely angry with him, and so was 
the Sultan; while Prince Bismarck 
railed against him in unmeasured 
terms. In vain Princess Clementine 
went from Court to Court pleading for 
him; in vain he himself wrote plead- 
ing letters; he had made his bed and 
must lie on it, was the only answer 
they received. He was in despair; 
what was the good of being a ruling 
Prince if the Powers would not recog- 
nize him? And recognize him they 
would not, as they soon let him know, 
unless he could—and they were sure he 
could not—get himself recognized by 
Russia. He declared he would go to 
St. Petersburg and see the Tsar him- 
self: and he would have gone, had 
not Stambuloff, who knew that the 
Tsar would not receive him, told him 
plainly that if he went he would have 
to stay, as the Bulgarian frontier would 
he closed to him. 

Meanwhile Bulgaria was progressing 
rapidly and developing in every way; 
for whatever might be Stambuloff’s 
fcilings as a man, he was a great ruler. 
He knew to a nicety exactly what his 
country needed, and how it could best 
be secured. He loved Bulgaria pas- 
sionately, whole-heartedly; there was 
neither bound nor limit to his faith in 
her, nor yet to the ambitions he cher- 
ished on her behalf. Even in the days 
when her fortunes were lowest, when 
she had no chance, as it seemed, but 
to be subject either to the Russian or 
the Turk, he was as sure as he was of 
his life that she would hold her own in 
the world as a free State and become a 
great power, the dominant power in the 
Balkans. This is why it was such a 
shock to him when he heard that Prince 
Ferdinand was willing to instal himself 
in Sofia as the Sultan’s Commissioner: 
this is why he raged and fumed as he 
did, when he learnt that the Prince 
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was making underhand efforts to secure 
for himself the favor of Russia at the 
cost of his country’s freedom. It drove 
him quite wild to see this man, to 
whom Bulgaria had given her crown, 
worrying more about his own status 
in royal circles than about her safety 
or honor. It was because he did not 
trust Ferdinand, did not believe that he 
loved Bulgaria and had _ honestly 
thrown in his lot with her, that he 
withheld all power from him as he did. 

Wuile Stambuloff was ruling Bulga- 
ria, and with marked success, Prince 
Ferdinand busied himself organizing 
his Court on strict Hapsburg-cum-Bour- 
bon lines. A diplomatist, who had 
been at almost every Court in Europe, 
told me some little time ago that he 
had never, in the whole course of his 
life, encountered any sovereign who de- 
meaned himself so loftily, hedged him- 
self in with so many forms and cere- 
monies, and placed such an insuperable 
barrier between himself and mere ordi- 
nary mortals, as this petty Balkan 
Prince. No medieval Spanish King 
ever gave himself such airs, or thought 
so much of himself as he did, even at 
the time when he was allowed only to 
play at being a ruler. Before he had 
been many days in Bulgaria he refused 
to receive the Consuls of England, 
Austria and Italy, because they were 
not in uniform! 

He found his pleasure, while making 
the organization of his Court his busi- 
ness, in collecting information concern- 
ing che characters and past lives of 
the chief politicians in Bulgaria. He 
established, secretly, of course, a sort 
of Information Bureau; and took into 
his employment quite a fair number of 
spies—foreigners for the most part—to 
ferret out for him full particulars of 
every discreditable incident that had 
occurred in the Principality, together 
with the names of those implicated in 
it. He became the head, in fact, of a 
secret police gang, one of whose duties 
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was to watch over his own Ministers, 
especially Stambuloff, and report to 
him personally whatever they did, es- 
pecially if it were something reprehen- 
sible. These spies he paid, of course, 
out of his own private purse. 

As time passed, the Prince was given 
to understand that it behoved him to 
marry, as Bulgaria wished to have a 
Princess as well as a Prince; and his 
nother went forth in search of a wife 
for him. Her task was no easy one, 
for his heart was set on having a Royai 
or Imperial bride—an Austrian Arch- 
duchess, a Russian Grand Duchess, a 
British Princess, or perhaps some Ger- 
man Royal Highness. If a Batten- 
berger could espouse the daughter of a 
great sovereign, surely he, a Coburger, 
could hardly look too high. But neither 
in St, Petersburg, nor yet in London; 
neither in Vienna, nor yet in Berlin, 
did his proxy wooing meet with any 
success. Princess Clementine indeed 
found, to her great indignation, al- 
though not, perhaps, to her surprise, 
that there was so marked a tendency 
throughout Europe to look on her son 
uskance, that no crowned head was 
willing to give to him his daughter, or 
even his aunt, cousin, or niece. 

Prince Ferdinand was as amazed as 
he was wrathful when he heard of his 
mother’s failure: the world must indeed 
be out of gear, he was sure, for him, 
the grandson of a King, to be thus 
slighted. The Princess went forth 
again, for she knew that a wife must 
be found. This time she sought among 
the less exalted, and was successful. 
On April 20th, 1893, the Prince married 
Marie Louise, daughter of the Duke of 
Parma. 

The Bulgarians welcomed their 
Prince’s bride with enthusiasm, for it 
was the first time for 500 years that 
there had been a Princess of Bulgaria. 
“La Bulgarie vous est reconnaissante 
d’avoir confié votre fille & notre Prince,” 
Stambuloff assured the Duke of Parma. 
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“La Bulgarie lhonorera et veillera sur 
elle.” And Bulgaria certainly did honor 
her, and certainly tried to watch 
over her. Although no one cared much 
for the Prince, for the nation had ac- 
cepted him as a mere pis aller, his 
wife was popular from the day of her 
arrival. She appealed strongly to ail 
classes; for she was by nature gracious, 
sweet-tempered and sympathetic; and 
her simple, kindly ways were a wel- 
come change from his somewhat stilted 
manners. She became the friend of 
her husband’s subjects; she interested 
herself in their concerns, and tried to 
help such of them as were in need—she 
even tried to humanize her husband's 
Court. When, in 1894, she presented 
the Prince with a son and heir, the 
whole country turned out with real de- 
light to do her honor. 

Meanwhile, Ferdinand’s dislike of 
Stambuloff, and Stambuloff’s mistrust 
of Ferdinand had steadily increased: 
for the Prince had a perfect craving to 
be recognized by the Powers, whereas 
his chief Minister did not care a whit 
whether her Prince was recognized or 
not, so long as Bulgaria prospered. 
This being the case, that there should 
be friction was a foregone conclusion. 
especially after the Prince’s position 
was strengthened by having a wife and 
child in the land; and his power was in- 
creased by the information supplied to 
him by his spies. 

Stambuloff had many enemies, for he 
was too strong to be always tactful; 
and his very eagerness to secure his 
country from harm rendered him ruth 
less sometimes. He would counte- 
nance no wild-cat schemes, no matter 
how popular they might be; the inter- 
ests even of Macedonia must be sac- 
rificed when they clashed with the in- 
terests of Bulgaria, he insisted; and 
this in itself was enough to raise up 
for him a host of foes. Then he spent 
money lavishly on the army, on rail- 
ways, education, and the general deve! 
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opment of the country; and although 
he obtained a good return for every 
penny he spent, the spending entailed, 
of course, heavy taxes, and with them 
unpopularity. Besides, as he had by 
his energy and daring saved Bulgaria 
from becoming a Russian dependency, 
when Prince Alexander was kidnapped, 
all Russophils—and the country was 
thronged with them—were against him. 
And they had at their back Russia, 
with all her wealth and might. By the 
sheer force of hard fighting, however, 
he held them all at bay for eight whole 
years; and he might have held them at 
bay for many a year longer, had not 
Prince Ferdinind, whose crown and 
even life he had saved for him again 
and again, joined hands with them; 
and, after intriguing against him se- 
cretly for a very long time, begun to 
thwart him openly. So far did the 
Prince go that, at a time when during 
his absence abroad Stambuloff was act- 
ing as Regent, he forbade the War- 
Minister to report to him; and declared, 
in an official letter, that his conduct was 
“infame.” In reply to this insult Stam- 
buloff at once resigned office, in a let- 
ter in which the following significant 
passage occurs, “Puisse Votre <Altesse 
Royale étre plus heureuse dans le choix 
d’un nouveau conseiller, et trouver un 
homme d'état doué de _ sentiments 
élevés, et d'une bonne éducation, dont 
Elle ne soit pas obligée de qualifier la 
politique d’infame; car cela ne fait 
honneur ni au peuple bulgare, ni 4 son 
Prince, si l’activité d'un Ministre bul- 
gare doit étre caractérisGe par l'adjec- 
tif ‘infame.’” 

“Henceforth I mean to govern as well 
as to rule,” Ferdinand declared when 
Stambuloff quitted office; it was only 
as a matter of form, therefore, that he 
installed M. Stoiloff, as his Prime Min- 
ister. His policy was to secure the 
favor of Russia at any price; for he 
Was more anxious than ever to be rec- 
ognized, and he knew that until Russia 
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Tecognized him no other Power would. 
He appealed for help to the Russephil 
leader Zankoff, and encouraged the 
Metropolitan Clement to organize a dep- 
utation to St. Petersburg to demon- 
strate Bulgaria's devotion to Russia. 
He himself and Princess Clementine 
tried to get into relations with the Rus- 
sian Court through Baron Mohrenheim 
and Count Lobanoff. This was in di- 
rect opposition to the policy Stambuloff 
had pursued; and he was not the man 
to stand aside with folded hands while 
the work he had done for his country 
was being undone. Of this the Prince 
and his Russophil friends were well 
aware, and precautions were taken ac- 
cordingly. 

It soon began to be whispered round 
that Stambuloff was to be brought to 
trial, charged with crimes of every kind 
from murder downwards; and he would 
have been, no doubt, had not the rep- 
resentatives of the Powers interfered. 
Then his house was surrounded night 
and day by some of the most precious 
scoundrels in Europe, who dogged his 
steps wherever he went. He was out 
of health and wished to go to Karlsbad 
to recruit, but the Government would 
not let him go. He appealed to the 
Prince personally for permission, and 
it was refused him. He then declared 
publicly that their reason for keeping 
him in Sofia was to have him mur- 
dered. Whether this were true or not, 
murdered he was within a few days, on 
July 15th, 1895, in the public street, too. 
the police looking on placidly the while. 

Prince Ferdinand, who had betaken 
himself to Karlsbad—the very place tu 
which Stambuloff had wished to go— 
before the crime was committed, pro- 
fessed himself overwhelmed with grief 
when he heard of it. He telegraphed 
in the most touching terms his sympa- 
thy to Madame Stambuloff, and ordered 
his highest Court official to tender to her 
personally his condolences. The lady 
sent him no thanks, however, and re- 
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fused to see his representative, where- 
upon he was amazed and thought she 
had taken leave of her senses. Then 
the Svoboda published its famous arti- 
cle, in which he and his Ministers were 
openly accused of having instigated the 
murder; and the Berlin Vossische 
Zeitung, one of the staidest of journals, 
declared that, “If any ordinary citizen 
of any State had been so incriminated 
as Prince Ferdinand has been, the man 
would have been arrested.” In every 
capital in Europe, indeed, he was, justly 
or unjustly, held up to hatred and 
scorn as a malefactor, an inciter to 
murder, if not a murderer. He, a Co- 
burger, who had always prided himse!f 
on being a model of respectability and 
decorum! His feelings were terribly 
hurt, of course; he posed as a martyr 
and shook the very firmament with his 
protestations of innocence, but no one 
paid much heed to them. 

One of Stambuloff’s hands is still 
preserved as a sacred relic by his 
widow, in his old home in Sofia. It is 
to be buried the day his murder is 
avenged. 

Both the Prince and his Russophil 
friends had taken it for granted that 
when Stambuloff was once out of the 
way it would be easy for them to come 
to terms with Russia, especially now 
that Alexander III. was dead. They 
were mistaken, however; for, as they 
soon found, the favor of Tsar Nich- 
olas was to be secured only at a terri- 
bly high price. 

In order to marry Princess Marie 
Louise, who was a devout Catholic, 
the Prince had undertaken that their 
children, if they had any, should be 
brought up as Catholics; and Stambu- 
loff, at his request, had altered the ar- 
ticle in the Constitution which required 
the heir to the throne to be Orthodox. 
Boris, their eldest son, had, therefore, 
been christened according to Catholic 
rites. No sooner, however, were the 
Russophils free from all fear of Stam- 
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buloff, than they set to work to clamor 
for the child’s conversion. Both Zan- 
koff and Clement told the Prince 
plainly that his son must become Orth- 
odox; as, until he was, Russia would 
never forgive Bulgaria for having 
turned against her. 

The Prince, who is a staunch Cath- 
olic, and superstitious to boot, if not re- 
ligious, began by being quite shocked’ 
at the mere thought of sacrificing his 
child’s eternal welfare to politics. The 
thing was impossible, quite out of the 
question, he held. As time passed, 
however, and the fact was brought 
home to him that, unless his son was 
converted, he himself would never be 
recognized, he changed his tone. A 
family Council was held at Coburg to 
consider the matter; and after much 
wavering, much weighing of pros and 
cons, he succeeded in convincing him- 
self that it was, as he expressed it, his 
duty “to lay on the altar of the father- 
land the greatest and heaviest of sac- 
rifices’—in plain terms, to allow little 
Boris to be converted. Not content 
with convincing himself that this was 
the case, that his conscience might be 
at rest, he wished also to convince the 
head of his Church, Pope Leo XIIL; 
and, having unbounded faith in his own 
power of persuasion, he betook himself 
to His Holiness. What passed be- 
tween the two is a Vatican secret: all 
that the world knows is that when the 
Prince entered the Pope's presence he 
held his head high, seemed well satis- 
fied with himself, and smiled as one 
sure of his welcome; and that when he 
left, a very few minutes later, he 
looked uncommonly like a whipped dog. 

He hastened home, where another 
trouble awaited him; for his wife, tak- 
ing her stand on her marriage contract, 
refused to allow her child to be con- 
verted; and declared that if he persisted 
in his scheme she would leave Bulgaria. 
And in spite of all that he could say 
or do, leave it she did, taking with her 
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her younger son. Nor would she ever 
have returned, had not the Prince 
threatened to separate her from both 
her children unless she did. The con- 
version took place during her absence, 
in February, 1896. Baby Boris, in his 
little white coat all covered with or- 
ders, was taken to the Cathedral in 
state, and seated all alone on a high 
‘throne, from which he scanned the 
crowd around him with evident amuse- 
ment. The ceremony was too long 
for his taste, however, and before his 
conversion was complete he began to 
ery piteously. 

Prince Oukhlomsky, the Tsar’s great 
friend, promptly dubbed the conversion 
“a mockery, a blasphemy, and a polit- 
ical trick,” and such it was undoubt- 
edly; still, it served its purpose. The 
little Prince was greeted with extraor- 
dlinary enthusiasm on his way home, all 
classes alike losing their heads com- 
pletely in their delight at having a fu- 
ture ruler of their own faith. What 
was more important from Prince Ferdi- 
nand’s standpoint, Tsar Nicholas, who 
sent a representative to the ceremony 
and stood as godfather to the child, re- 
moved the veto Alexander III. had 
placed on his recognition as Prince of 
Bulgaria. ‘The result was he was rec- 
ognized not only by Russia, but by all 
the Great Powers, Turkey included. 
Thus, if the sacrifice were “the greatest 
and heaviest,” he was well paid for 
making it. Not that this was his view 
of the case. When the delegates sent 
by the Sobranie came to congratulate 
him on having sacrificed his son, he 
promptly donned his favorite réle of a 
martyr to his patriotism. “The West 
has pronounced its anathema against 
me,” he exclaimed. He hoped, there- 
fore, that Bulgarians would at length 
cease insulting him. 

No sooner was Ferdinand recognized 
as Prince of Bulgaria than he set to 
work to try, with his mother’s help, to 
make himself king. First he pinned 


all his faith to Russia, and sought to 
win her support for his scheme by grov- 
elling before her Tsar. Never was 
man so fervently grateful as he was 
when he and the Princess were allowed 
to pay a visit to the Russian Court. 
(He proved what his gratitude was 
worth by intriguing against Russia 
during her war with Japan.) Then 
finding that Russia turned a deaf ear 
to all his hints, he went to Vienna; and 
tried what flattery would do when ap- 
plied to the Emperor Franz Josef. He 
was keenly disappointed in Tsar Nich- 
olas, he gave Count Goluchovsky to un- 
derstand, and bitterly rued the blun- 
der he had made in not relying from 
the first on Austria. In those days, 
however, Austria neither liked him nor 
trusted him, as he—or rather his 
mother—soon discovered. He, there- 
fore, in high dudgeon, turned again to 
Russia. His plan was to play off Rus- 
sia against Austria, and Austria against 
Russia; but it failed; and, to his bitter 
wrath, the Miirzsteg Agreement was 
signed. He then tried what he could 
do with his more humble neighbors; 
and took to intriguing in turn for and 
against Servia, Roumania, Greece, and 
even Montenegro, seeking help the 
while diligently high and low through- 
out Europe. For years he was the 
veriest Wandering Jew, flitting from 
capital to capital, striving vainly to 
convince sovereigns and their minis- 
ters that the only safe solution of the 
Balkan problem was to let him be king 
and give him Macedonia. To bring 
home to them the fact that the prob- 
lem was one that must be solved with- 
out delay, he gave to all who wished to 
have it a free hand to stir up strife in 
Macedonia. 

At the War of Independence cele- 
brations he seemed to have thrown in 
his lot definitely with Russia. He had 
a Russian Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess with him at the time; and ata 
banquet given in their honor he de- 
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picted Bulgaria’s undying gratitude to 
Russia in stirringly enthusiastic terms. 
What was more significant, he lavished 
attentions on Count Ignatieff, and hailed 
him as one of the saviours of Bulgaria. 
No doubt he thought his reward was 
at hand when, in 1903, Count Lamsdorf 
came to Sofia while on his famous tour 
in search of a solutien for the Balkan 
problem. It was a painful shock to 
him, therefore, when the Count failed 
to see how his changing his prince’s 
crown for a king’s would put a stop to 
outrages in Macedonia. He promptly 
began to rail against the Slavs, and to 
pay frequent visits to Vienna, where, 
however, the welcome he received was 
a cold one, so long as the old Emperor- 
King ruled alone. It was not until 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand began 
to take his place by his uncle’s side, 
and make his influence felt, that Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria was offered any in- 
ducement to throw in his lot with Aus- 
tria 


Meanwhile the state of things in Bul- 
garia itself was most unsatisfactory. 
Although the Prince was so rarely in 
Sofia that the wife of one of his gener- 
als, on seeing his flag flying over the 
Palace, declared that it gave her quite 
a shock, he persisted in acting as his 


own Prime Minister. In dealing with 
his subordinate Ministers he made use 
of what he learnt from his secret In- 
formation Bureau, playing on their 
fears and their cupidity. He never 
even professed to trust them, or to let 
them know the whys and wherefores of 
his policy. The natural result was 
they proved themselves untrustworthy, 
and corruption became rife among 
them—a whole Cabinet was brought to 
trial for bare-faced stealing. The Fi- 
nance Minister was always at his wits’ 
end, for he had no money for anything. 

To make matters worse, the Prince 
himself was decidedly unpopular. His 
subjects had no faith at all in his pro- 
fessions of sympathy for Macedonia; 
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and they were, unreasonably enough. 
angry with him for having gained noth- 
ing for them from the Turko-Greek 
war. A fair section of them, too, had 
never forgiven him for the murder of 
Stambuloff. Besides, personally they 
had no liking for him; he had never 
taken the trouble, indeed, to try to 
gain their confidence, being much too 
busy trying to gain that of the Great 
(Powers. “IT cannot understand,” one 
of his subjects said to me, when I was 
in Sofia, “how it is that so clever a 
man does, not see that popularity is a 
necessity for him, and therefore try to 
become popular.” His own Ministers 
scoffed at him and even his son openly 
in those days, in spite of his secret po- 
lice. I once saw the portrait of a very 
handsome lad on the table of one of his 
Ministers; and thinking that it was 
Prince Boris’s, I said so, whereupon its 
owner laughed heartily, as if I had 
made a very good joke. 

“Why, that is Stambuloff’s boy,” he 
exclaimed, “What should I want with 
Boris’s portrait?” 

Among the working classes Prince 
Alexander was still the idol, as one 
could easily see in Sofia; he was the 
idol also among the soldiers. The whole 
country was seething with sedition: 
there were risings in all parts, and had 
it not been that he had a mother who 
was lavish alike with her cajolery and 
her money, and that M. Petkoff came to 
his help, Prince Ferdinand might per- 
haps have found himself among Les 
Rois en Evil. After the death of Prin- 
cess Marie Louise, in 1899, Princess 
Clementine spent much of her time in 
Bulgaria, for the Prince did not marry 
again until 1908. 

From the day Stambuloff was mur- 
dered until M. Petkoff became Minister 
the development of the country was 
practically at a standstill. Everything 
was at a standstill, indeed, excepting 
the army, which has always been well 
cared for. Petkoff was an honest man; 
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he was strong, able, and most kindly, 
too. He had been  Stambuloff’s 
staunchest friend: he was by his side 
at the time of his assassination, and 
was the first to denounce the Prince 
and his Ministers as murderers. When 
he accepted office, therefore, it was for 
love of Bulgaria, not of her ruler; it 
was to save her from financial and so- 
cial ruin. Although the Prince con- 
tinued to control foreign affairs, Petkoff 
took charge of home affairs, with the 
result that there was soon a marked 
improvement in the state of the coun- 
try. 

The year 1907 was an unlucky one for 
Prince Ferdinand. It began badly; 
for already in January his nerves re- 
ceived a terrible shock, as when he 
went to open the National Theatre the 
students hissed him. Then on Febru- 
ary 16th Princess Clementine died, and 
three weeks later M. Petkoff was mur- 
dered. And the Princess was his one 
real friend, the one person who loved 
and trusted him, and whom he loved 
and trusted; while M. Petkoff was the 
ablest of his Ministers. No greater 
misfortune could have befallen the 
Prince than to lose his mother, to whom 
he owed practically everything. Again 
and again he would have found his po- 
sition in Bulgaria quite untenable had 
he not had her at hand to guide him. 
If she had been alive in 1908 the chances 
are he would not have joined hands 
with the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
and would not have proclaimed the in- 
dependence of Bulgaria when he did. 
For she was a wise old lady; and al- 
though she was just as eager to see 
him king as he was to be king, never 
would she have let him make the blun- 
der of exciting the righteous indigna- 
tion of his Slav neighbors by seizing a 
crown, which he could have secured by 
a little patient waiting without ruf- 
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fling anyone's susceptibilities. Nor 
would she have let him make the blun- 
der of offending the future Emperor of 
Austria by stealing a march on him as 
he did. 

Is Tsar Ferdinand a clever man? 
This is a question which is now being 
asked eagerly and anxiously in every 
part of Europe. Among his Balkan 
neighbors it has been the custom for 
years to speak of him as if he were the 
veriest Mephistopheles, ability and un- 
scrupulousness incarnate. In Cettinge 
all the world is convinced that, as a 
diplomatist, he stands unrivalled alike 
for audacity and for cunning; while in 
Belgrade even those who rail against 
him most admit that he is superlatively 
eapable. Significantly enough, however, 
in Austria, where he is, of course, bet- 
ter known than elsewhere, it is other- 
wise. No one there, excepting in the 
venal Press, extols his wisdom or his 
consummate statecraft. On the con- 
trary, in Vienna he is regarded as a 
second-rate man, one whose chief claim 
to intelligence lies in the fact that, as 
a rule, he does what the first-rate tell 
him to do. And much the same opin- 
ion concerning him seems to prevail in 
Constantinople. Whether the Monte- 
negrins or the Austrians, the Servians 
or the Turks, are the better judges of 
his character, we shall probably soon 
have proof. For he is evidently bent 
on playing the réle of Macedonia’s de- 
liverer before Turkey has had the time 
in which to recover her old strength: 
and it is one which to play successfully 
would tax to the full the skill of a Bis- 
marck combined with the daring of a 
Viking. And he has now neither his 
mother, nor yet Stambuloff, by his side 
to tutor him; and even the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand looks on him askance, 
not deigning to give him advice! 

Edith Sellers. 
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A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By THE Rieut Hon. Sik H. MortTIMER DURAND, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1., K.C.1.E. 


V. 
COMMEMORATION DAY. 

It was All Saints Day, a beautiful 
cloudless day of the Transvaal summer, 
hardly hotter than an English June 
day. <A soft northerly breeze 
blowing. 

In the cemetery among the pines were 
gathered three or four hundred people, 
Dutch and English, men and women 
and children. With them were a few 
soldiers in khaki uniforms, and in a cor- 
ner under some trees stood a British 
eavalry band, whose services had been 
lent to the Dutch Town Mayor. 

The people were moving about be- 
tween the gravestones, reading the in- 
scriptions or laying wreaths and flow- 
ers on the graves, for it was what 
South Africans call “Decoration Day.” 
The Dutch and English graves were 
separate, not I think from any inten- 
tional wish to separate them, but be- 
cause the cersetery had been used by 
the Dutch for many years, and a new 
piece of ground had been added to it 
during the war, when there were many 
burials. 

The Dutch graves were mostly those 
of the town population. They bore 
Dutch inscriptions and texts, and many 
were ornamented with quaint old-fash- 
ioned carvings and vases of flowers. 
The English graves were mostly those 
of soldiers. They were sad enough to 
see. Many of the men had died very 
young, at twenty or thereabouts. Ter- 
haps the most usual inscription on the 
headstones was, “Died of enteric.” 
Others bore the words, “Killed in ac- 
tion,” or “Accidentally drowned,” and 
the like. <A few were the graves of 
Canadians, and were marked by a head 
wreath of maple leaves carved in mar- 
hle. One too frequent inscription 


was 


went straight to one’s heart. There 
was a low iron cross with a vircular 
plate in the centre, on which were the 
words, “For King and Empire.  'lere 
lies a British Soldier.” No name, poor 
boys. Not even their names were 
known to us, and they had died for us. 

The great American President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, once used words which I 
think we in England should do well to 
remember :— 


This extraordinary war in which we 
are engaged falls heavily upon all 
classes of people, but the most heavily 
upon the soldier. For it has been said, 
“all that a man hath will he give for 
his life,” and while all contribute of 
their substance, the soldier puts his life 
at stake, and often yields it up in his 
country’s cause. The highest merit, 
then, is due to the soldier. 


When the wreaths and flowers had 
all been laid on the*graves, the women, 
led by the Dutch mayoress, who was 
head of the Loyal Women’s Guild, came 
together under the trees where a group 
of clergymen were standing. Two, I 
think, were English, of different 
Churches, and two were Dutch. 

There were some prayers in English 
and Dutch, and the regimental band 
played three hymns, “Lead, Kindly 
Light,” “Peace, Perfect Peace,” “For 
all the Saints who from their Labors 
rest.” Not saints, perhaps, some of 
our soldier boys in their lives, but their 
death had hallowed them. So one felt 
as the blended rose together 
into the cloudless sky, the pauses in the 
music filled by the whisper of the 
breeze in the pines overhead, like the 
distant sound of the seu. The service 
was closed by a short address from an 
English clergyman, advocating the 
union of the two races, and fore- 


voices 
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casting a happy future for the country. 

The address was good, but in the 
course of it my thoughts wandered 
away to other scenes. Five years be- 
fore, when I was in America, I had 
crossed the Potomac for a visit to the 
battlefields of Virginia. Without 
knowing it I had happened to choose 
the time when the Americans also put 
flowers on the graves of the dead, 
“Commemoration Time”; and the cere- 
mony is carried out with intense feel- 
ing. Immediately after the train had 
passed the river, the old boundary line 
between North and South, I was sur- 
prised to see in every direction the crim- 
son battle-flag of the Confederacy, the 
famous “Stars and Bars.” It was fly- 
ing from the roofs and the balconies of 
houses, and shown in the shop win- 
dows, and almost every woman one met 
bore it in miniature on the breast of 
her dress. 

At Lexington, where the two great 
heroes of the war, Robert Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson, are buried, there 
had been a great gathering, and their 
graves were heaped‘with flowers. 

The thought of Commemoration in 
Virginia recalled to my mind another 
ceremony in Washington, the capital of 
the Union. 

A few years ago an American Gen- 
eral, “Joe” Wheeler, died in the north- 
ern States, and was buried in the na- 
tional cemetery at Arlington. He was 
a southerner by birth, and had fought 
for the Confederacy until the close of 
the war. Long afterwards, when hos- 
tilities broke out between America and 
Spain, he, with other Confederate offi- 
cers, volunteered for service, and his 
offer was accepted. He was given a 
command in Cuba, and served with 
credit under the Stars and Stripes. 
Americans in Washington used to tell 
the story that when he first led his men 
into action against the Spaniards he 
thought himself back in one of his old 
battlefields, and gave the order for an 











advance with the cry, “Now, boys, give 
it them; give the Yanks H—1!” No one 
thought the worse of him. The story 
was told with laughter and applause 
by the “Yanks” themselves. That 
sort of breezy good-humor is one 
of the pleasant characteristics of the 
Yank. 

When the General died I was British 
Ambassador in Washington, and hay- 
ing known him in life I walked down 
to the church where his body was lying, 
opposite the White House, to pay my 
last respects to him in death, When 
I got there I found that large numbers 
of people were defiling past the coffin 
in the chancel where he lay, his face 
very white and waxen. Looking up 
as I passed him, I saw that immedi- 
ately behind the coffin was a large rep- 
resentation in flowers of the “rebel” 
battle-flag. 

He was borne to his grave, if my 
memory serves me right, by old soldiers 
in Confederate gray, and Union troops 
fired the volley over his grave. 

All these things came back to me 
among the graves of the Dutch and 
English under the African pines, and 
it seemed to me that the reconciliation 
of the North and South held for us a 
hope and a lesson. Of course the two 
cases are not altogether alike. The 
men in gray were Americans as well as 
the men in blue, and it was, no doubt. 
easier for both sides to come together 
when the war was over than it can ever 
be for Dutch and British, who have not 
the same blood or the same speech and 
traditions. It is useless, and worse 
than useless, to deceive ourselves on 
that point. What Lord Selborne 
wrote a few years ago is still true. “To 
say that there is at this moment no ra- 
cial question in South Africa is to ig- 
nore facts, and to confound the aim of 
the future with the realities of the 
present.” 

There is distrust, and even some dis- 
like, on both sides. Bryce wrote of 
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the Boers fifteen years ago, that they 
regarded us with hatred and a measure 
of contempt; and one of the latest writ- 
ers on the subject, Colquhoun, believes 
that the present leaders of the Dutch 
desire, by keeping alight the fires of 
Dutch nationalism, to bring South Af- 
rica under the rule of a Dutch majority, 
and then to “cut the painter.” 

This is the belief of many people of 
Liritish blood in South Africa, who re- 
gard the Dutch as utterly irreconci 
lable. 

But while every one must admit that 
there is a difference between the two 
cases, and that the problem in South 
Africa now is more difficult than was 
the problem in America at the close of 
the Civil War, still, we should, I think, 
do well not to exaggerate the difference. 
It is to be remembered that the ex- 
treme bitterness of feeling between 
the Dutch and British in South Africa 
is a thing of comparatively recent 
growth; that there has been in the past 
ccnsiderable admixture between the 
two races; and that not so very long 
ago there seemed to be a fair prospect 
of a practical obliteration of the race- 
line. Moreover, although the people of 
the southern states of America were 
mainly of the same blood as the people 
of the north, much bitterness of feel- 
ing had grown up between them before 
the war broke out. Colquhoun says 
they were “more antagonistic even than 
Boer and Briton.” That bitterness was 
increased by the war until it became 
something akin to hatred. There is 
no hatred now, but there was, and the 
reasons for it are easy to understand. 
Listen to a Northerner talking about 
the Confederate prison-camps, or the 
“treachery” with which Jefferson Davis 
and his friends began the war. Listen 
to a Southerner telling how regiments 
of black men—his former slaves—were 
raised by the North to fight against 
him, or describing the horrors of the 
Reconstruction period, when the South 
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was ruled by northern politicians and 
negroes. 

Does anyone suppose that the Lost 
Cause is forgotten? Forgotten! The 
hames of Robert Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson are worshipped, not only by 
the old men who followed them, but by 
the young men who never saw them, 
and above all by the women, who hand 
down to their children the memory of 
the great days. It is forty-five years 
now since the last shot was fired in 
that desperate conflict, but there is no 
forgetting. 

And yet, in spite of all this, there is 
no more patriotic American now than 
the Southerner, no man who would re- 
sent more fiercely any insult to the na- 
tional flag, or shed his blood more 
freely in defence of it. I nave heard 
more than one of them—men whose 
most cherished possession was perhaps 
a strip of shot-torn colors, or a button 
Stonewall Jackson’s coat—say 
had been for the best, that 


from 
that all 


they would not reverse the verdict now 


if they could. The Northerners saved 
the Union, the men in blue who fought 
on so doggedly through two long years 
of defeat, until at length their con- 
stant valor stemmed the tide of war, 
and the last great wave of Southern in- 
vasion broke upon the slopes of Gettys- 
burg. Now all are for the Union, 
North and South alike. And in Amer- 
ica as elsewhere the men who fought 
retain no anger against each other. 
They are full of the camaraderie of the 
soldier. It is a delightful thing to 
hear old Union officers and old Con- 
federates exchanging war stories, and 
to see how much respect and goodwill 
have grown up between them. The 
fact that the Dutch are not of our race 
does make a great difference, but is it 
too much to hope that the mutual re- 
spect begotten by the war will in time 
lay the foundation of a common nation- 
ality? May we not believe that there 
are among the Boers some broad- 
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minded and patriotic men acting in the 
spirit of Robert Lee, who, once he had 
laid down the sword, devoted himself 
with his whole heart to the work of the 
peacemaker? 

The Lost Cause of 1899 will not be 
forgotten; but we need not wish that it 
should be forgotten. If only war is 
remembered in the right spirit, as the 
Americans remember their Civil War, 
as the Canadians remember the deeds 
of Montcalm and Wolfe, with honor for 
the brave men on both sides who fought 
on behalf of what they believed to be 
the right, there is nothing more enno- 
bling. A nation which war 
memories to stir the blood and kindle 
the courage of her boys is hardly a na- 


has no 


tion. 

South Africa has many such memo- 
ries. Some day I believe they will be 
thrown into a common stock, as they 
have been on the other side of the At- 
lantie. 

VL. 
THE AMERICAN CIVIL WARAND THE WAR 
oF 18s9. 

These pages were in type when by 
chance I came upon a paper which 
touches the question from an American 
point of view. It is a pamphlet by 
Charles Francis Adams, published in 
1901, and entitled “The Confederacy 
and the Transvaal. A people's obliga- 
tion to Robert KE. Lee.” The object of 
the writer, a Northerner, is to 
how deeply indebted the reunited na- 
tion is to General Lee for his refusal to 
continue the war after it had become 
clear that the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia could no longer hope to keep the 
field, as an organized military body, 
against the armies of the Union. 

In the course of his argument the 
writer shows what were at that time 
the position and feelings of the South. 


prove 


When they laid down their arms 
they had before them, first, a military 
government, and, after that, the su- 
premacy of their former slaves. A 
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harder fate for a proud people to accept 
could not well be imagined. The bit- 
terness of feeling, the hatred, was, too, 
extreme. It may possibly be argued 
that the conditions in this country then 
were different from those now in South 
Africa, inasmuch as here it was a civil 
war, a conflict between communities of 
the same race and speech. . . . It 
might also possibly be claimed that the 
bitterness of civil war is not se insur- 
mountable as that of one involving a 
question of race dominance. Yet it is 
difficult to conceive’ bitterness of 
greater intensity than existed between 
the sections at the close of our civil 
war. 

And the writer proceeds to quote 
from the book of a Southerner a de- 
scription of the feeling in the South 
when that most magnanimous of men, 
President Lincoln, was murdered. 

For four years we had been fighting. 
In that struggle all we loved had been 
lost. Lincoln incarnated to us the 
idea of oppression and conquest. . . . 
We greeted his death in a spirit of 
reckless hate, and hailed it as bringing 
agony and bitterness to those who were 
the cause of our own agony and bitter- 
ness. To us Lincoln was an inhuman 
monster, Grant a butcher, and Sher- 
man a fiend. 

These quotations are, I think, enough 
to show that whatever may have been 
the hatred of the Boers towards us 
when the war of 1899 came to an end, 
it could hardly have exceeded the ha- 
tred which the Southerner felt against 
the Northerner in 1865. Yet we see 
row where that hatred has gone. Now 
the Lees and Stonewall Jacksons are 
serving in the Union Army side by side 
with the Grants and Shermans, serving 
perhaps in Washington itself on the 
personal staff of Lincoln’s successor. 
That was literally the case when I was 
there. 

And it is to be remembered that the 
Roers had to face after the war no such 
ruin and humiliation as the men of the 
South. It was no question for them 
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of the supremacy of their former slaves. 
When they laid down their arms at 
last, after waging for many months 
the irregular warfare which Lee re- 
fused to countenance, their former en- 
emy not only helped them to restock 
their farms and begin life afresh, but, 
in a spirit of goodwill which has, I be- 
lieve, no historical precedent, actually 
awarded them compensation for the 
losses they had incurred in fighting 
against him. Surely in time such ac- 
tion must bear fruit, if it has not al- 
ready done so. 
VII. 
THK BATTLEF{LELDS OF NATAL. 

The “garden colony” has seen some 
hard fighting during the last eighty 
years, and her sons, Dutch as well as 
British, have good reason to be proud 
of the share they have borne in it. 
Whether in breaking the power of the 
fierce Zulu warriors who have done the 
white man so much harm ut times, or 
more lately in resisting the invasion of 
their country by the Boer commandoes, 
they have shown themselves fine sol- 
diers, and have proved the value of co- 
lonial training for service in South Af- 
rica. It was a great help when visit- 
ing the battlefields of the Boer wars to 
have the company of a typical Natal of- 
ficer who had himself seen some of the 
fighting. Keen and smart and sol- 
dierly, and the most pleasant of com- 
panions, Captain Tanner made one 
understand much that without his 
aid would have been hard to disen- 
tangle. 

The war cemeteries of Natal are very 
carefully kept, and it was a satisfac- 
tion, if a sad one, to see how well the 
authorities had looked after the little 
enclosure at Chievely, where we left 
the train to visit the grave of one whom 
I had known, Lieutenant Roberts, brave 
son of a brave father, who gave up his 
life in the attempt to save our guns 
at Colenso. Roses and other flowers 
were growing about the grave, upon 
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which white wreaths had been laid on 
Commemoration day. 

A few miles farther up the railway 
line is the spot where he fell. Every- 
one in England remembers that time of 
mourning when our people were mak- 
ing their desperate attempts to force 
the line of the Tugela and the moun- 
tains in its rear, and to relieve the gar- 
rison of Ladysmith, which the Boers 
had surrounded and beleaguered at the 
beginning of the war. Much contro- 
versy has raged over some incidents 
of that time, and there is no need to re- 
vive it; but certainly few harder tasks 
have ever been set to British soldiers 
than the frontal attack upon the Boer 
position at Colenso. 

The ground to the south of the river 
over which they had to advance is a 
green rolling plain, much of it as bare 
us a cricket-field, and the Boer rifle- 
men in their trenches upon the _ hills’ 
immediately behind the river could 
sweep it with terrible effect. There 
are a few scattered clumps of mimosa 
close to the river, but these offered 
little cover at best, and at the spot 
where our guns came into action the 
Anyone who 
climbs the 


plain was quite treeless. 

has used a rifle, if he 
boulder-strewn hill by the railway 
bridge, and looks from the Boer 
trenches across the river below him to 
the monuments which mark the posi- 
tion of our guns, will see at once that 
unless the Boer fire had been very bad, 
batteries of artillery coming into ac- 
tion there could hardly hope to escape 
destruction. The whole thing is in- 
tensely saddening: the guns abandone:| 
to the enemy after the sacrifice of so 
many gallant lives; the little detach- 
ments of infantry in the mimosa-bushes 
unable to retire across the open, sur 
rendering in batches and rushing intu 
the river to quench their raging thirsi: 
the shattered force recoiling from i 
hopeless attempt. But there is al- 
ways one consolation—the courage and 
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discipline shown by officers and men, 
which made them ready to try again 
and again until at last they broke 
through the mountain barrier. 

It was long before they succeeded; 
and the hill at Spionkop, where another 
desperate attempt was made far away 
to our left, is also a sad place to visit. 
We were so near success, with the 
blood-stained hill in our bands and 
Ladysmith in sight across the open 
plain, when darkness came down on 
the fight. It is not for any civilian to 
judge whether the night retirement was 
proper. But the pity of it, when all 
seemed within our grasp! 

A young farmer who lived close by 
guided us over the hill. Leaving our 
horses-—African  fashion—with their 
reins on the ground, to crop the grass 
oft the rolling plateau among the in- 
numerable wild-flowers, we walked 
with him over the open slope where our 
men had held on all through that long 
alay. It lay facing the Boer guns on 
the hills opposite, and the huge shells 
searched it all over, shattering the 
boulders and the low lines of hastily 
reared shelter trench, and ploughing out 
great pits in the hillside. Under that 
awful fire our men had to lie hour after 
hour, beating off the attack of the Boer 
riflemen. They were tormented by 
wounds and thirst, and by the sight of 
the ceaseless slaughter around them; 
but they held on until nightfall, and it 
js generally said in Natal that the 
Boers had given up all hope of retak- 
ing the hill, when they were surprised 
in the morning by the news of our 
withdrawal. 

At one point, close to the right of 
the line held by our most advanced par- 
ties, our guide showed us in a fold of 
the grassy hillside a spring which 
formed a deep pool of cool clear water, 
and overflowed down a little rocky 
channel. He said he had known of it. 
and told a British General before the 
attack: but that he had been distrusted 
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as a possible enemy, and that some of 
our men, suffering miserably from want 
of water, had lain all day within easy 
reach of the spring and never discoy- 
ered it. This is conceivable, for the 
spring is hidden between two steep 
slopes. 

Like most South Africans who have 
lived an outdoor sporting life, our 
guide was rather contemptuous about 
the “helplessness” of our soldiers, but 
he was full of admiration for their 
courage and discipline. 

Ladysmith itself, with the little 
church bearing on its memorial tablets 
the names of many hundreds of Eng- 
lishmen who fell in the siege, brings 
some sad reflections too,’ but there is 
not the same sense of failure to inten- 
sify the feeling. Still, Colenso and 
Spionkop, saddening as they are to re- 
member, were after all, like many of 
our misfortunes in the Boer war, 
merely repulses. There is one field 
far more humbling to an Englishman's 
pride, where the Boers had a strong po- 
sition to attack and our men failed to 
hold it. Very rarely indeed in the 
course of our wars with them have 
they attempted to do the things which 
our men were called upon to do time 
ufter time; and when they did make 
uny attempt of the kind, they were al- 
most always repulsed with ease. It 
was not their method of fighting. 
Brave as they were, they had the train 
ing of sportsmen rather than the train- 
ing of soldiers, and though at times 
they were the more formidable on that 
necount, it was in a different way. As 
Mahan puts it, “The craft of the hunter 
is not the skill of the warrior.” Yet 
once at least they did a thing in that 
way of which any soldiers might well 
have been proud,—a thing of which our 
men would have been proud, and justly 
proud, if they had done it. 

It was a beautiful morning in Novem- 
ber when we got out of the train at 
the little frontier village of Charles- 
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town, where Natal and the Transyaal 
ineet. We drove three or four miles 
over rolling grassy country, and found 
ourselves at the foot of the famous hill 
which has earned for itself such Py 
name in South African history—Ama- 
juba, the hill of doves. Over our 
heads it rose, steep and 
thousand feet or more; so, leaving our 
cart and horses at an English farm- 
house, we set off to climb the hill on 
foot. 

From where we started it looked a 
formidable position to attack: a mass of 
boulders about the base, then a steep 
slope of grass rising to a collar of ap- 
parently perpendicular rock, and above 
this scarp a grassy summit. The path 
to the top, if path it can be called, zig- 
zagged upward, through a break in the 
collar, where the scarp had fallen and 
formed a fan of broken rocks. 

As a matter of fact there are several 
breaks in the scarp, and several tracks 
leading to the but this 
could not see. 

It was a stiff walk, and as we toiled 
up by the side of a little rivulet which 
watered the farm below, it seemed to 
us almost incredible that any assault- 
ing force could get up the hill against 
the fire of a determined enemy. 

At the summit is an irregular grassy 
hollow, two or three hundred yards 
across, with stony outcrops at the 
sides. Near one end of the hollow are 
some graves in a rough enclosure of 
piled stones and wire. This did not 
seem so carefully kept as the ceme- 
teries down below. <A few yards away 
a little separate square of piled stones 
shows where the British leader was 
shot down. In the centre is a white 
iron cross three feet high, bearing the 
words, “This marks the spot where 
General Colley fell.” Upon the arms 
and foot of the cross some men, Eng- 
lishmen, have scrawled their ignoble 
names. All round it, among the rocks 
and the grass, grow many wild-flowers, 


massive, a 


summit, we 
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immortelles in clumps, and = white 
daisies, and silverweed, and the yellow 
six-pointed stars of the “tulip.” 

I had known General Colley many 
years before in India, when he was pri- 
vate secretary to Lord Lytton, and 
standing by the cross I thought of him 
us 1 had so often seen him, a fine 
bearded man in a Norfolk jacket strid- 
ing round the hill roads at Simla, a 
long iron-shod stick in his hand, full of 
energy and confidence. He was always 
brave to a fault, and believed that 
British soldiers could do anything. It 
must have been a moment of unspeak- 
able bitterness when he saw the ranks 
of his men, massed in the grassy hol- 
low about him, melting away under 
the murderous fire of the Boer marks- 
men, Who had lined the rim of the hol- 
low. But the bitterness was short, for 
aus he stood facing the enemy a Boer 
bullet struck bim in the forehead, and 
the gallant life was over. 

As all know, our men 
down in scores, until the remnant broke 
and fled in hopeless panic down the 
hillside they had laboriously 
the darkness a few hours 


were shot 


steep 
climbed in 
earlier. 

Ilow 
comprehensible, except upon the sup- 
position that the Boers could shoot 
straight and kill, and our men could 
The grassy plain where the Boers 
were encamped 1500 feet below is 
clearly visible, ahd their movements 
must have been seen. Looking over 
the hillside, it seems as if two or three 
hundred riflemen firing down the slope 
could have destroyed double their num- 
ber clambering up over the boulders 
and grass. Yet the Boers got up with 
very little loss. They were helped, no 
doubt, by the very steepness of the 
ground, which led to the fire going 
over their heads; and they knew how 
to take advantage of the cover afforded 
by the rocks. 

Apparently the bulk of our men re- 


it all came to happen is in- 


not. 
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mained in the hollow, massed for a 
bayonet charge, while the enemy work- 
ing their way up, not by one side only 
but by several, gradually surrounded 
lined the rim of it. 


the fight could only 


the hollow and 
Then, of 
end in one way. 


No one, probably, will ever know the 


course, 


exact causes of the disaster, for disas- 
ter it both in itself and in its 
consequences, our hundred of our 


was, 


Lest troops, commanded by a brave and 
distinguished oflicer, among them two 
conipanies of that grand regiment the 
92ud Highlanders, fresh from the victo- 
ries of the Afghan War, were fairly 
driven off the hill-top, with heavy loss 
in hilled and wounded and prisoners, 
by less than their own number of 
Boers: the feeling of the enemy became 
one of contempt for the English fighting 
min Whom they had so easily defeated; 
and when to their astonishment the de- 
feat was followed, not by any attempt 
to retrieve it, but by a peace which sur- 
rendered to them the independence they 
had claimed, that contempt was ex- 
tended to the English Goverment and 
the English people. 

It seems to me impossible for any 
man who studies the evidence on the 
subject to resist the conviction that the 
spirit then engendered among the Boers 
led directly to the great war of 1899. 
It was a contemptible surrender, for 
although the talk of “magnanimity” 
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Wus hot wholly insincere, our real rea- 
son for making peace was the fear 
that the war might spread throughout 
Souih Africa; and England paid for 
that surrender twenty years later with 
thousands of brave young lives. 

As we lay on the grass at the top of 
the mountain and looked away on all 
sides of us, the view was very calm and 
beautiful. To the north was the 
broad grassy valley leading up to the 
Transvaal, with a wooded village here 
and there; to the south and east the 
rolling uplands and blue hills of Natal, 
stretching away into the distant haze; 
to the west south-west the long 
range of Drakensberg. This 
seen from 

which is 


and 
the 
range is even finer when 
Spionkop. Above Majuba, 
close to the water-parting between the 
Atlantic and the Indian Ocean, the 
‘ange almost fades away; but as seen 
from Spionkop it is a grand broken 
line of towers and walls and pinnacles, 
especially about the sources of the 
‘Lugela. Between Spionkop and the 
range are great lonely valleys, with a 
few dark clumps of trees: and rare 
white farms and villages; and red 
tracks winding over the far away 
“‘Neks”; and here and there in the blue 
depths the smoke of a grass fire. 

It is hard to picture to oneself the 
fierce storm of modern battle rolling 
over these peaceful solitudes. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
While Michael sat at his club window 
impatiently waiting for some word 


from Madeline, and thinking® of the, 


ways he could take to get on her track, 
a servant brought him a letter from her 


with a blurred London postmark. It 
was written from the hotel, and prob- 
ably collected from the post-box there 
that afternoon. If she had taken it 
herself to a post-office it would have ar- 
rived earlier. She wrote:— 
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Dear Mr. Severin, 

I am going into the country. I shall 
probably let my husband know where 
I am but no one else. I beg you to 
say nothing to the Walsinghams yet. 
There is no need.—Yours sincerely, 

Madeline St. Erth. 


Michael read and re-read the empty 
little note and found what comfort he 
could in it. He wondered chiefly 
where Madeline had gone and how she 
would get clothes and money. What 
she told him did not reassure him com- 
pletely. But for the present he could 
plainly do nothing. She had hidden 
herself and desired to remain hidden 
from him and all her friends. He 
could serve her best by keeping silence. 

October set in wet and chilly; the 
Walsinghams were back at Rutland- 
gate, Michael’s people were at the cor- 
ner house again, Bob had returned to 
school, and Clotilda was in her new 
house and as busy as a bee. Every- 
thing went on much as usual, and the 
fact that Mrs. St. Erth was no longer 
in her husband’s home had not become 
known, at least its significance was not 
known. Directly Mr. Walsingham re- 
turned he called to see his partner, but 
was refused admittance. The butler 
said his master was not well enough to 
see any one to-day. Mrs. St. Erth was 
in the country. The Walsinghams 
thought this odd, and commented on it 
in Michael’s presence. 

Mrs. Walsingham said she wondered 
Madeline went away when her husband 
was ill, and Mr. Walsingham said that 
if he was married to St. Erth he would 
get away whenever he could. Michael 
was miserable. If Madeline meant to 
go back to her husband it was best for 
her that no one should ever know under 
what circumstances she had left him. 
This tied his tongue, and yet his silence 
made him feel like a double dealer 
whenever he was with the Walsing- 
hams. His relations with Clara be- 
came more and more unsatisfactory. 
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romeimes he thought she must see 
how wretched he was and let him go. 
Sometimes he felt sure she was uneasy 
und preoccupied herself. She seldom 
had time for him now; she was a great 
deal with the Underwoods and full of 
preparations for the journey to Algeria. 
As for Michael’s people, she seemed to 
have forgotten their existence. 

So Michael lived on from day to day 
wondering whether the storm would 
burst or whether it would hang over 
him definitely, darkening his sky. 
Madeline had not written again, but he 
thought that if she returned to her 
husband he was sure to hear of it from 
the Walsinghams. As long as they 
said she was away, in that placid tone, 
he knew that her husband had taken no 
steps to injure her publicly and to en- 
tangle him in the proceedings yet. The 
suspense wore his nerves and his 
strength, but luckily when be went 
home he went to a quiet hearth now 
where Camilla waited to serve him. 
Tom and Clotilda were too busy to 
be much at the corner house, and Mrs, 
Severin was nearly always in her bed- 
room. She said that after her strenu- 
ous life she needed rest; so she took 
it—all night and most of the day. But 
one evening towards the end of Octo- 
ber, when Michael went into the draw- 
ing-room he found his mother there in- 
stead of Camilla, and she was evidently 
waiting to see him. She looked un- 
easy and excited, and when Michael 
went in she asked why he was so 
late. 

“I caught my usual train,” said Mi- 
chael, and he sat down. He expected 
to hear that the cook had given no- 
tice, or that Bob had measles, and that 
the hardships and complications of Mrs. 
Severin’s life were more than she could 
bear or Michael could understand. 

“Something has happened,” she be- 
gan in a low thrilling whisper. She 
had risen and stood over Michael, 
clutching at her tea-gown with one 
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hand and pointing to the ceiling with 
the other as if she wished her son to 
look there. His first thought was that 
it had threatened to come down, and he 
searched every corner for signs of dan- 
ger. 

“T don't see anything wrong,” he said. 

“But did you observe it—in the 
hall?” 

“The ceiling in the hall?” 

“Am I talking of ceilings?” 
Mrs. Severin in tones of despair. 

“T don’t know,” said Michael; “I wish 
you'd tell me.” 

He never felt so much inclined to 
speak bluntly as when his mother con- 
fused the matter of the moment in a 
gush of words. 

“Didn’t you see?” Mrs. Severin went 
on. “In the hall there is a trunk, a 
gray wooden trunk; you must have 
passed it. We are waiting for your 
permission to carry it upstairs. At 
least the cabman would not leave his 
horse, and Mabel said she had never 
been asked to carry up trunks when 
she cooked for the judge—I shall be so 
glad when that girl goes—never again 
will I engage one who has cooked for a 
judge—she seems to think that she is a 
judge herself and that we are all in the 
dock—and the parlor-maid was out—so 
you'll have to carry it up, I'm afraid, 
unless we send out for a man—because 
whether you give your permission or 
not—before we go any further, Michael, 
I should like one point settled—” 

“So should I,” said Michael. “Whose 
trunk is it?” 

“You'll know soon enough, and I’m 
afraid you'll be rather upset. I was 
myself at first. But all that the poets 
say of a mother’s love is true, though 
when you come to think of it none of 
the great ones can have been mothers 
or known much about it. But I never 
can believe as you do, Michael, that 
children should grow up anyhow and 
then be thrown out anywhere as birds 
are from a nest; and my children know 
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that I am ready at any moment to sac- 
rifice myself for them.” 

Michael took out his pipe. He saw 
that his mother was in one of her volu- 
ble moods, and it no more occurred to 
him to correct her ornithology than to 
defend himseif against her grotesque 
misrepresentations. It was now six 
o'clock, and he knew that by half-past 
six she might be charging him with 
pedantic and over-cautious views with 
regard to the education and careers of 
children. Her ineconsequent mind 
could hardly hold any opinion for a 
night and a day. 

“The question is,” she went on, “are 
you master of this house or am 1? We 
ought to have settled a simple little 
matter like that the instant you came, 
but I’ve never felt sure. However, if 
you object to have her here, I tell you 
plainly that I should go too. Your 
child is your child, Michael, although 
with your English education, I suppose 
you are too matter-of-fact and unfeel- 
ing to understand that.” 

“Is it Selma?” said Michael. 

But before Mrs. Severin could reply 
the door opened and Selma came into 
the room. She looked at Michael and 
did not speak or offer him her hand, 
and he saw that she was doubtful of 
her welcome. 

“Well,” she said rather defiantly to 
her mother, “have you settled it?” 

“What is there to settle?” inquired 
Mrs. Severin. 

“Whether this is your house or Mi- 
chael’s. I knew that Sophia would be 
glad to see me,” she added turning to 
her brother. 

“I am glad to see you too,” said Mi- 
chael; and then his sister came further 
into the room. But she still stood a 
little away from him. 

“Sophia said you would not let me 
stay,” she began, “I don’t quite know 
what crime I’ve committed, but I sup- 
pose you do. All Sophia can say is 
that it’s a wicked world, and that she’ll 
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beg her bread from door to door rather 
than desert me.” 

“So I would,” said Mrs. Severin. 

“Well, you can’t do it in a tea-gown,” 
said Selma, “and if we are to start this 
evening—” 

“I was just going to dress when you 
arrived,” said her mother reproachfully. 
“I got up later than usual to-day be- 
cause I had such a bad night. Some- 
thing told me that you wanted me, and 
1 could not sleep for thinking of it. 
I'll go and dress now while you talk to 
Michael.” 

“Well?” said Selma, sitting down as 
her mother left the room. “What have 
I done that is so shocking?” 

“Why have you come back?” said Mi- 

_chael, ignoring her question and asking 
his own because he thought that cir- 
cumstances gave it priority. 

“Chiefly because I had no money,” 
said Selma. 

“T hope you have come to stay.” 

“I did not expect to hear you say so.” 

“It is only what I said when I saw 
you in Paris. I begged you to come 
home.” 

“Then why did Sophia say she dared 
not take my trunk upstairs until you 
had given permission.” 

“T have not the least idea,” said Mi- 
chael. 

“I am going to tell you what hap- 
pened,” continued Selma, who was 
slowly thawing as she perceived that 
her brother meant to be kind. “I don’t 
want the others to know. I am 
ashamed of myself really, but I will not 
go about the world saying so to every 
one.” 

“Quite right,” said Michael. 

“T suppose I am an idealist—I ask too 
much of people. It is a fatal mistake.” 
“When you ask the wrong people.” 

“You mean that I have no insight 
into human nature?” 

“None of us have much,” said Mi- 
chael considerately, thinking, however, 
that it did not take much to place 
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Selma's late companions where they be- 
longed. Now that he saw his sister in 
a better light he saw traces of suffer- 
ing in her face and traces of poverty in 
her clothes. 

“Have you been ill?” he asked. 

“I've been at death's door—in a 
workhouse infirmary.” 

“When? Where? Why 
let us know?" 

Selma did not speak again directly, 
and Michael saw that she found it diffi- 
cult and painful to tell her story. 

“We all went to Vienna after I saw 
you,” she said. “At first it was all 
right, but then my money came to an 
end and the others had none—at least 
not enough for me too. I never thought 
they would feel like that—but they did 
—and told me quite suddenly—one day 
when I was ill——” 

“Brutes!” said Michael. 

“I wasn't very ill at the time—at 
least I didn’t know it—I only felt queer 
and languid.” 

She sighed and waited; then with a 
little shiver she went on. 

“You see, I couldn't be all 
wanted to them—when it came to the 
point I couldn’t; and that made them 
all angry. Marie said it was a reflec- 
tion on her, and I suppose it was—and 
Deminski - 

“I can guess at his point of view,” 
said Michael. 

“He was better than the other two 
in some ways. He would have asked 
me to marry him if unfortunately he 
had not had a wife already.” 

“Where is she?” 

“He has no idea. He has not seen her 
for years, and he said that if I would 
go to America with him he would get a 
divorce. One day—he talked me over 
--and I actually said I would.” 

“What was he going to do in Amer- 
ica?’ 

“Lecture—and get divorced——” 

“I don’t believe he could get divorced. 
He's a German, not an American.” 


didn't you 


they 
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“He seemed to think he could. How- 
ever, the day after I had said I would I 
said I wouldn’t, and we had the most 
horrible scene — horrible. Kremski 
and Marie were both in it—and against 
me—and it ended——” 

“Yes—how did it end?” said Michael, 
listening intently, for the agitation 
with which his sister spoke affected 
him. 

“They turned me out—into the 
streets,” said Selma. “They said I owed 
them more than my clothes would pay 
for.” 

“But didn’t you go straight to the 
police?” 

“I didn’t go anywhere. I wondered. | 
was ill by that time—and the police 
found me.” 

“Good heavens!” said Michael. 

Selma stared into the fire. 

“They did go to America,” she said, 
speaking again suddenly. 

“How do you know?” 

“We made inquiries when I got bet- 
Some English people heard about 
me and helped me. They lent me 
money to come home. We found that 
one of my trunks had been left behind 

The 
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at our rooms, but nearly all my things 
were gone.” 

“You ought to have written,” said Mi- 
chael. “You must have known that 
I should help you.” 

“Sophia said in every letter that you 
had forbidden her to send me a penny, 
because I should not come home till I 
was starving, and that she could not in- 
vite me home because you said I was 
a disgrace to the family.” 

“I have never said that you were a 
disgrace to the family,” cried Michael, 
so promptly and indignantly that 
Selma’s ideas began to run along an- 
other line. 

“I suppose Clara thinks I am,” she 
said. “I suppose, like Agnes Hyde, 
she believes the worst she can of me?” 

“IT cannot tell you what Clara be- , 
lieves. She has never spoken of you.” 

“Well—that speaks for itself,” said 
Selma bitterly. “However, I can’t 
help it; people must take me as I am— 
or leave me. When are you going to 
be married?” 

“Next spring,” said Michael, after a 
moment’s hesitation, and then Camilla 
came into the room. 


(To be continued.) 





THE FUTURE 


OF FICTION. 


By Mr. HEMENDRA PRASAD GHOSE. 


Sometime before his death Jules 
Verne, the brilliant storyteller, whose 
name is dear to so many youths, in an 
interview with a Paily Mail represen- 
tative said that the conviction had 
grown upon him that the novel was 
doomed to disappear, the newspaper 


taking its place. 


“I do not think,” he said, “there will 
be any novels or romances, at all 
events in volume form, in fifty or a 
hundred years from now. .. . 
They will be supplanted altogether by 
the daily newspaper, which has already 


now taken such a grip of the lives of 
the progressive nations. They (the ro- 
mance, the novel, the descriptive story, 
the story historic and the story psy- 
chological) will all disappear. They 
are not necessary, and even now their 
merit and their interest are fast de- 
clining. As historic records the world 
will file its newspapers. Newspaper- 
writers have learned to color everyday 
events so well that to read them will 
give posterity a truer picture than the 
historic or descriptive novel could do, 
and so far the novel psychological will 
soon cease to be, and will die of in- 
nnition in your own life-time.” 
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Yo support his opinion the veteran 
story-teller added: 


I am second to no living man in my 
admiration of the greatest psychologist 
the world has ever known—Guy de 
Maupassant—and he, like all true gen- 
juses, foresaw the trend of human ideas 
und needs, and wrote his stories in the 
smallest possible compass. Each one 
of De Maupassant’s soul studies is a 
concentrated lozenge of psychology. 
The De Maupassant who will delight 
the world in years to come will do so 
in newspapers of the day, and not in 
volumes, and they will crystallize the 
psychology of the world in which they 
live, by “writing up” the day-to-day 
events. The real psychology of life is 
in its news, and more truth can be 
gathered from the Police Court story, 
the railway accident, from the every- 
day doings of the crowd, and from the 
battles of the future, than can be ob- 
tained if an attempt is made to clothe 
the psychological moral in a garb of 
fiction. 

Unfortunately the veteran story-teller 
lost sight of the line of demarcation 
between the novel and the short story. 
He forgot that the two are distinct, and 
must ever remain “The twain,” 
like Kipling’s East and West, “never 
shall meet.” 

A short story may be many things, 
but it can never be “a novel in a nut- 
shell.” 

The novel must have a good, attract- 
ive and well-knit plot. But a plot is 
no essential part of a short story, 
though in works like Conan Doyle's or 
Rudyard Kipling’s it may be a delight- 
ful part. The art of the novelist is to 
present before us the stage with its ac- 
tors playing their parts onit. The art 
of the short story writer is to bring into 
prominence a single feature—a single 
incident, keeping the rest in studied 
neglect. The short story is like the 
light from the _ bull’s-eye lantern— 
which falls on a single spot and il- 
lumines it and it alone—keeping the 
surrounding space in utter darkness. 


SO. 
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The incident or accident which is fit to 
be the backbone of the short story may 
often be too insignificant for the novel 
which should present life with its tem- 
pests of rage and hatred, gloom of sor 
row and disappointment, and sunshine 
of joy and exultation. The short story 
is as distinct from the novel as the 
sonnet is from the epic. 

The short story must 
original and novel, concise, condensed, 
—yet suggestive. It may be delight 
fully extravagant or a miracle of un- 
derstatement. It is a foe to prolixity 
of any kind and admits no fine writing 
nor affectation of style. For, it must 
zo directly to the point, pregnant brey- 
ity being essential to the short story. 
Thus are the novel and the short story 
distinct, and that is one of the reasons 
successful 


be distinctly 


why so few novelists are 
writers of short stories. 

But to go back to the point. In lit- 
erature every work which retains a per- 
manent hold over succeeding genera- 
tions of readers, and is by common con- 
sent enshrined among the precious pos- 
sessions of a national literature has 
been nourished upon the spontaneous 
feelings and aspirations of its own age. 
und speaks without affectation, though 
with more than common force and fin- 
ish the common speech of its own time. 
In fiction—the work which deals with 
types which “err from honest nature's 
rule” can never hope to get anything 
more than a purely ephemeral recogni- 
tion. For, as fine lines and metaphors 
do not in themselves make fine poetry 
any more than carved stones make 
architecture, so merely fine descriptions 
or fine situations do not ensure the suc- 
cess of a novel. The novelist must 
base his claims on dealing—and dealing 
successfully with human nature. 

The novel is essentially a work of 
art, and as long as the art taste—call 
it instinct if you like—of man exists 
there is no chance of the novel disap 
pearing. 
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Macaulay in the heyday of his pop- 
ularity prophesied the decline of poetry. 
“As civilization advances,” said Ma- 
caulay, “poetry almost necessarily de- 
clines.” 

“Poetry,” he added, “produces an il- 
lusion on the eye of the mind, as a 
magic lantern produces an illusion on 
the eye of the body. And, as the 
magic lantern acts best in a dark room, 
poetry effects its purpose most com- 
pletely in a dark age. As the light of 
knowledge breaks in upon its exhibi- 
tions, as the outline of certainty be- 
comes more and more definite, and the 
shades of probability more and more 
distant, the hues and lineaments of the 
phantoms which the poet calls up grow 
fainter and fainter.” ’ 

But time has proved him a false 
prophet. And a nation whose one am- 
bition it is to monopolize the markets of 
the world, has in an age of steam and 
electricity, 

When Science reaches forth her arms 

To feel from world to world, and 
ecbarms 

Her secret from the latest moon. 


produced poets like Tennyson, Words- 
worth, and Browning—poets “whose 
thoughts enrich the blood of the world.” 
One of them at least has made new 
truths of science adorn his 


Jewels five-words-long 

That on the stretch’d forefinger 
all Time 

Sparkle for ever. 


of 


Tennyson has made the truths of 
science lend their lustre to the lustre 
of poetry, and has thereby opened a 
new domain for the muse. Who does 
not remember lines like 


Break, thou deep vase of chilling tears 
That grief hath shaken into frost 


wherein truths of science lend a novel 
charm to poetry? 

The nineteenth century produced a 
fall, if not a bumper crop of poets. Let 


1 Essay on Milton. 
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us hope the twentieth also will produce 
many who will do with superlative 
charm and skill a thing which mankind 
has agreed to include among the no- 
blest and most elevated occupations of 
the human intelligence. And we need 
not apprehend the decline and death of 
poetry in the near or the distant future. 

The strongest plea for the newspaper 
seems to be that in the future people 
will get no time to go through novels. 
Far from it. Science strives to mini- 
mize time and labor. Its aim is to 
produce the maximum of work by the 
minimum of labor and during the short- 
est possible times. We have in our 
own days seen how individual hand- 
work has been supplanted by whole- 
sale manufacture—how the mighty 
forces of steam and electricity have 
taken the place of thousands of human 
hands—and how machinery has beep 
working wonders in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

All these show how leisure has been. 
instead of decreasing, really increas- 
ing. And we can safely hope that the 
future generations will command am- 
pler leisure to devote to novels and 
works of art than we can. 

The novel is essentially a work of 
art. And that is why books which 
deal with problems of present-day in- 
terest can never hope to retain a hold 
over succeeding generations of readers. 
No amount of newspaper “booming,” no 
amount of friendly puffings can give a 
book the popularity which survives the 
corrosive wear and tear of time, if the 
human interest is lacking. A novel to 
be truly popular must deal with some 
perennial passion—some ever-recurring 
sentiment. Here the human interest 
must predominate over all other consid- 
erations. The secret of the success of 
the masters has been the fact that they 
watch the stream of life unmindful of 
the eddies that whirl about under the 
trees in the sunshine of a summer af- 
ternoon. Works of fiction which piease 
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us by their magniticent fulness of life 
in movement, their sumptuous passages 
of description, their poignancy in pathos 
and rapidity in action, their unswerving 
veracity of impression without squalor 
or emphasis are all true works of art. 
They give us intellectual enjoyment of 
the highest kind. Their authors are 
out in the main stream of literature, 
and you cannot strand them. “They 
treat life,’ said Ian Maclaren, “in a 
broad human fashion, without preju- 
dice, as you might say.” And surely 
that is the only way to do it. A novel 
if it is to live must deal with the few 
great passions of life. Books written 
for a purpose may be popular for a 
time, but they never get into the centre 
of the stream. A true work of art must 
have enduring interest rising above all 
passing interests, and stand 


Like a spire of land that stands apart, 
Cleft from the main, and wall'd ahout 


with mews. 
of art can 
and out-of- 


true works 


old-fashioned 


And these 
never grow 
date. 

And this was not the first time that 
the extinction of the novel was proph- 
esied. It was, we believe, in 1893, that 
I’rederic Harrison in a fit of pessimistic 
zeal prophesied that the novel was 
doomed to disappear. It is almost in- 
credible that a clever man like Mr. Har- 
rison could commit himself, in a world 
such as this, to such an extraordinary 
statement as the following:— 


The world is growing less interesting, 
less mysterious, less manifold, at any 
rate to the outer eye. The mise-en- 
scene of external life is less rich in 
color and in contrast. Magnificence, 
squalor, oddity, historic survivals, and 
picturesque personalties grow rarer 
year by year. 

On the other hand the world is grow- 
ing infinitely more mysterious, more in- 
teresting and more manifold. And it 
is much richer in color and contrast than 
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As for magnificence, squalor, 
historic survivals and pictur- 


before. 
oddity, 
esque personalities they are still as plen- 
tiful as blackberries—as anyone can 
find out for himself if he will use his 
own eyes instead of taking for gospel 
truth the words of every “literary dys- 
peptic.” 

An age of scientific progress only pro- 
vides the ingenious novelist with fresh 
seope for utilizing his powers. Steam 
and electricity help him in his trade. 
The railway and the steamer supply 
him with new situations; the post and 
the telegraph help him in creating plots 
unused before. In the same article Mr. 
Harrison made bold to make the fol- 
lowing astounding assertion. “Elab- 
orate culture casts chill looks on orig- 
inal ideas. A highly organized code 
of culture may give us good manners, 
but it is the death of genius.” Culture 
on the other hand produces original 
ideas, and stimulates the growth of 
genius which surely is not a jungle 
growth. 

Speaking of the “perfect novel” Mr. 
Marion Crawford the gifted American 
novelist says: 


It must deal chiefly with love, for in 
that passion all men and women are 
most generally interested either for its 
present reality or for the memories 
that soften the coldly vivid recollec- 
tions of an active past-and shed a ten- 
der light in the dark places of bygone 
struggles or because the hope of it 
brightens and gladdens the path of fu- 
ture dreams. The perfect novel must 
be clean and sweet, for it must tell its 
tale to all mankind, to saint and sinner, 
pure and defiled, just and unjust. It 
must have the magic to fascinate, and 
the power to hold its readers from first 
to last. Its realism must be real, of 
three dimensions, not flat and photo- 
sraphic; its romance must be of the hu- 
man heart and truly human, that is, of 
the earth as we all have found it; its 
idealism must be transcendent, not 
measured to man’s mind, but propor- 
tioned to man’s soul. 
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Needless to tell that opinions must 
differ, and there must be many novel- 
ists who will be chary to accept Mr. 
Crawford's opinion as it stands. But 
all must admit that there is much 
truth in it. The perennial passion of 
love has always been, and will ever con- 
tinue to be the chief element in fiction. 
lor, in that passion—all-engrossing and 
pervading—all men are _ interested. 
‘That there can be stories without it is 
demonstrated by works like Balzac’s 
exquisite Atheist’s Mass. But it will 
ever be the chief food of fiction. To 
much of the rest we are all agreed. 
That the novel should always be re- 
garded as a work of art must be admit- 
ted by every novelist who has any revy- 
erence for his vocation; for he knows 
best how he becomes the slave of his 
work—how characters develop them- 
selves and the story unfolds itself while 
he only feels the cruel sweet pangs of 
parturition. 

The novel is a mighty weapon, offen- 
sive and defensive in the hands of mas- 
ter wielders. Dickens made a series 
of novels serve as onslaughts on vari- 
ous abuses. Thackeray snubbed the 
snobs in his works. And even now 
Marie Corelli has been persistent in ex- 
posing and condemning the hollowness 
and hypocrisy of modern European so- 
ciety. 

Fiction in the form of the novel of 
life already outranks the poem and 
the drama as a method of expression. 
It is the most modern and unconven- 
tional of arts. It is, moreover, the 
most popular art—the characteristic art 
of the age. There are novelists who 
are companions in mansions and cot- 
tages; and whose names are household 
words; and whose books are in every 
hand. Their characters are our own 
school friends, the sentiment of our 
youthful memories, our boon-compan- 
ions, and our early attachments. We 
enjoy their company, love them, and 
feel for them. 
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The appeal to general imagination or 
to general sympathy which at the time 
of Shakespeare was made only by the 
dramatist, is now made only by the nov- 
elist. 

The newspapers already circulate iu 
billions of tons; but so far from cutting 
into the domain of the novel, they have 
widened it by educating readers from 
devouring fact to consume the novel 
ist’s artistic production of fact. 
“There is no indication in America to 
day,” writes Mr. H. Garland, an Ameri 
can novelist, “that the public of the 
novelist is decreasing, rather would ii 
seem that fiction is just laying hold 
upon the millions living outside the cir- 
cle of professed patrons of literature.” 

Probably in some countries the novel 
is at present declining.—a generation of 
giants having been succeeded by a band 
of pigmies. ‘The reason most probably 
is that a potent generation of novelists 
has just died out—passed like a whir!- 
wind carrying away and hurrying 
everything to its extremes. And the 
conclusion can never follow that the 
decline will be going till the novel is ex- 
tinct. “Once in Greece dramatic litera- 
ture declined in merit. Once in Italy 
the art of writing history declined in 
merit. Once in France comedy de- 
clined in merit. Repeatedly in Eng- 
land novel writing has declined in 
merit. But not one of these kept de- 
clining everywhere. The history of 
no art is a dead level, or a long dead 
level. It consists of movements, of pe- 
riods of renaissance and decadence. If 
the novel were now declining in merit 
throughout the world, in such a fact 
would lie the simple presumption that 
in the future it will be revived.” ? 

In a fit of generous anger Swinburne 
has, in the opening lines of his appre- 
ciation of Wilkie Collins, said:— 


The ingratitude of kings and the in- 
gratitude of democracies have often 


? James Lane Allen in the “North American 
Review.” 
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supplied the text of historic or political 
sermons; the ingratitude of readers and 
spectators, from Shakespeare’s day to 
our own, is at least as notable and 
memorable. A man who has amused 
our leisure, relieved our weariness, de- 
lighted our fancy, enthralled our atten- 
tion, refreshed our sympathies, cannot 
claim a place of equal honor in our 
grateful estimation with the dullest or 
the most perverse of historians who 
ever falsified or stupefied history, of 
metaphysicians who ever “darkened 
counsel” and wasted time and wearied 
attention by the profitless lucubrations 
of pseudosophy. 


This reproach is hardly  well-de- 
served. The reading public have not 
grudged the novelist’s name and fame, 
-—a perpetual place in the Valhalla of 
those whom they admire and adore. 
Their books are admitted to be a con- 
solation in troubled times of gloom and 
disappointment,—of sorrow and de- 
pression. They relieve the dull monot- 
epy of everyday existence, and cheer 
the sick-bed. 

Scott and Dickens, Thackeray and 
George Eliot—these are names which 
will ever remain treasured up in the 

The Hindustan Review. (Allahabad.) 


remembrance of the reading 
public. Scott the poet may be forgot- 
ten, but the fame of Scott the author 
of the Waverley Novels will ever abide. 
Schools of philosophy will grow anti- 
quated. Scientists will be forgotten 
while others will teach newer truths; 
for the greatest men like the smallest 
stand on the shoulders of their prede- 
cessors. Even schools of art will not 
be the same that they are to-day. But 
the novelist will continue to cheer and 
soothe. 

And we cannot do better than con- 
clude with the opinion of Mr. Hamil- 
ton Mabie who holds that as the story 
in all literatures is one of the earliest 
forms, and is in all literatures to-day 
the most vital and popular form, it will 
last till the end of time. At the 
present time no books are so widely 
read as novels. So long as life is 
dramatic and men have imagination 
they will delight to tell stories, and the 
dreadful possibility of a world in which 
the “Arabian Nights” and “Vanity 
Fair” have been expelled by the news- 
paper may be dismissed. 
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When, more than four centuries ago, 
the Portuguese obtained the sanction of 
the Roman Pontiff to engage in the 
African slave trade, and, some years 
later (Treaty of Tordesillas in 1494), 
Pope Alexander VI. assigned to Portu- 
gal the west coast of Africa and to 
Spain the New World (of which Portu- 
gal claimed Brazil, in accordance with 
the terms of the treaty), it could not 
have been foreseen that these acts were 
the first steps in the vastest anthropo- 
logical experiment the world has ever 

*“The Vag in the New +g A ” av Sir 
Harry H. Jobnston, G.C.M.G 


xxix+499. (London: Methuen lal — - a 
1910.) Price 21s. net. 
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witnessed, the effects of which for many 
ages to come are likely to confound and 
confuse the politics of the Americas. 
In Portugal itself the population has 
been transformed into Africanized mon- 
grels, who at the present moment are 
busily engaged in casting out the rep- 
resentatives of the church that permit- 
ted them to begin the process of whole- 
sale racial admixture four hundred 
years ago. 

Negro slavery and the breeding of a 
inulatto population were by no means 
novel phenomena in 1494, for even then 
Egypt had been familiar with them for 
forty-five centuries; and, in less remote 
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times, Arabin and Western Asia, 
Greece, and Rome, Tunis and Morocco 
were only too familiar with the black 
slave and the half-caste. But the co- 
incidence of the introduction of negro 
slaves into Portugal and the opening 
up of the New World by the two pen- 
insular kingdoms makes the beginning 
of the sixteenth century—for the ex- 
periment of sending negroes to the 
West Indies began in 1516—a landmark 
in the history of the world. 

Sir Harry Johnston has given a very 
complete history, without sparing us 
any of its appalling horrors, of the 
iniquitous traffic in black slaves, which 
ultimately led to the transference from 
one side of the globe to the other, and 
that a new continent, of a population 
(whose descendants now number twen- 
ty-five millions), which had grown up 
in the seclusion of the heart of Africa 
and had there become divergently spec- 
ialized from the rest of mankind in bod- 
ily structure and mental and moral 
qualities. He has drawn a_ most 
graphic picture of how these negro peo- 
ple behaved in their new home, as they 
came into contact successively with the 
aboriginal Americans, and also the 
Iberians and the northern Europeans, 
who had settled in the New World. 

Nothing has surprised the “lay” re- 
viewers of this book in the newspaper 
press more than the revelation of the 
gross inhumanity of the representatives 
of the north European race (the Eng- 
lish and the Dutch) towards the negro 
slave, when contrasted with the more 
generous behavior of the Iberian and 
other Mediterranean peoples.  La- 
mentable and indisputable as is the 
fact, the explanation is simple enough. 
The Mediterranean race was evolved 
and fashioned in an environment sim- 
ilar to, and perhaps in the same con- 
tinent as, the African negro, and not 
only developed mental and moral qual- 
ities in many respects closely resem- 
bling those of the negro, which explains 
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their mutual understanding the one of 
the other; but also the black and the 
brunet race had been in contact for 
many ages, had interbred, and had 
ceme to give equal rights to the off- 
spring of mixed unions. 

The blond people of the north, rep- 
resentatives of a mere austere civili- 
zation, had nothing in common with 
the lazy, lascivious negro, and had no 
knowledge of or sympathy with him. 
Thus they came to treat him and his 
offspring, whether pure or mixed, as an 
inferior being of low intelligence and 
dirty habits. 

When Mr. Roosevelt (at the time 
President of the United States) invited 
Sir Harry Johnston to undertake an 
investigation of the problems of the 
negro in the New World, he could not 
have chosen anyone to accomplish this 
task better fitted by personal knowl- 
edge and exceptionally wide experience 
of the negro in his native haunts. 

Others may possibly have had equal 
opportunities of studying the negro in 
Africa, but certainly no one has made 
such excellent use of them as Sir Harry 
Johnston, who has already written 
eleven volumes on the subject. 

With such an intimate knowledge of 
the essential negro, Sir Harry Johnston 
was well equipped for the examination 
of his behavior under the influence of 
his altered surroundings in the New 
World. 

In this book he has given us a de- 
tailed account, illustrated by maps and 
hundreds of excellent photographs, of 
the nature of each territory in the New 
World occupied by negroes or negroids, 
its commercial resources and social con- 
ditions, the place occupied in it by the 
black man, and especially the half- 
caste, and the degree of success and 
the possibilities for the future in amel- 
iorating the lot and uplifting the col- 
ored people, socially and morally. 

Although no one is more fully aware 
than Sir Marry Johnston of the failings 
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and moral weaknesses of the negro, he 
takes a very hopeful view—which 
many persons with a less intimate 
knowledge of the black man may think 
unreasonably sanguine—of his future, 
and especially of the hybrid’s prospects, 
in the New World, provided only that 
he follows the example and teaching of 
his great and wise leader, Dr. Booker 
Washington, who “wants the negro to 
become the most industrious race in the 
United States” (p. 407), because only 
work will exhaust his energies and keep 
him out of mischief. 

The book starts with a statement of 
Sir Harry Johnston’s views on the ne- 
gro’s place in nature, which for the 

Nature. 
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most part are well known to readers of 
his other books. 

It is unfortunate, however, that on 
the very slender basis of the evidence 
afforded by the skeletons in the Grim- 
aldi caves (see p. 26) he extends the 
habitat of the negro over half the con- 
tinent of Europe and the whole of the 
British Isles! 

It is not as a work of science, how- 
ever, that this work, with its introduc- 
tory tulgarization of anthropology, is 
to be judged, but as a book of excep- 
tional interest, and as the reasoned 
judgment of a man of wide experience 
on one of the most difficult sociological 
problems of the present time. 

@. Eltiot Smith. 
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The idea that old Mr. and Mrs. 
Forest should take a holiday originated 
with young Mr. and Mrs. Forest, who 
wanted the loan of the parent house for 
a few weeks while their own cottage 
was being made ready for them. 

Old Forest was a market-gardener in 
a small snug way in the little Kentish 
town of Stanbridge. 


Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyend it, blooms the garden that I 
love. 


The house—a small, low, red house— 
stood well back from the road, but not 
so far back or so sheltered from it but 
that old Forest, smoking his pipe in 
the porch of a summer evening, could 
see his farmer friends driving home 
from market, or catch sight of a stroll- 
ing old crony, and walk down the 
flagged path to the white gate in time 
to join him as he passed it. 

John Forest was only about sixty-five 
—but that is still old for his class and 
manner of life; his hair was very white, 
his wholesome red cheeks much wrin- 
kled, and his blue eyes—old eyes 
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though they were—neither dull nor 
faded. Gardener and honest man were 
written on every inch of him: if he was 
neither sharp nor shrewd, he was ¢a- 
pable of capably managing his own 
affairs; and if his mind was limited, it 
had in it something of the slow quiet 
wisdom which comes to men who deal 
with the works of God rather than 
with the works of man. 

His wife was a tidy, simple, placid 
body—not, certainly, of commanding 
intellect. That, old Forest was spared. 
But not the less she had, as he had, in 
her own province, a sufficiency of good 
sense and a nice reverence for his de- 
cisions and ability. She was a very 
ordinary-looking old woman, but she 
had, all the same, a homely, sweet face, 
like the face of the common climbing 
rose which looked through the little 
window of the earwiggy arbor at the 
bottom of the garden, near the violet- 
bed, where sometimes of an evening 
she sat working, and old John read her 
a réchauffé of the heated debates in the 
House of Commons, and she looked up 
and said calmly at intervals, “Dear 
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now! aren't they spiteful?’ and went 
on making his shirt. 

They had one son, Bob, the apple of 
their eye, who of course had been 
brought up to the market-gardening 
business, and who had just married a 
very superior young person, who had 
been maid to a titled lady, and in that 
capacity had travelled all over the Con- 
tinent. 

Lina—her real name and nature were 
Angelina, but the titled lady had pre- 
ferred the abbreviation—was, all the 
same, a good, sensible young woman, 
under a thin veneer of sham refinement 
and culture, and the way in which her 
parents-in-law sat and admired her— 
the old man with a large horny hand on 
each stout knee, and the old woman 
with her knitting laid idle on her black 
merino lap—was really touching. Lina 
was so genuinely devoted to Bob that 
they would willingly have forgiven her 
all her affectations—if they had not 
mistaken them for virtues and the evi- 
dences of a superior mind. 

When the young couple returned 
from an all too short honeymoon, and 
found their own cottage unready for 
them and the best of parents slightly 
in the way as their hosts in the red 
house, Lina’s brilliant suggestion that 
the old pair should use some of their 
savings to take a little trip in foreign 
parts was naturally warmly seconded 
by Bob. 

Old John shook his head at first and 
laughed, and said, “Mother and I are 
best in our own place”; and Mary 
agreed because she always agreed, and 
because she was, if possible, more 
home-loving and home-staying than 
John himself. But there was that 
comfortable little balance in Stanbridge 
bank; and it would be very nice when 
one came back to lean over the white 
gate at the end of the path and talk to 
one’s friends of the countries they had 
never seen and never would see. Bob 
and Lina made arrangements—at first 
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in posse-—with the ease and rapidity 
with which one always can arrange 
other people’s affairs; and the doubts in 
old Mary’s mind were met and an- 
swered before they ever came to her 
lips. 

Then Bob—who belonged to that nu- 
merous class of persons which is al- 
Ways determined to get twenty-one 
shillings for every pound, and so gen- 
erally ends by getting about fifteen— 
entered into written negotiations with a 
brand-new travelling firm, of mushroom 
growth and large promises of supersed- 
ing and underselling the old, proven, 
excellent managers of foreign trips, to 
whom the most independent of modern 
travellers owes much, and before whose 
advent the poor and the timid could sel- 
dom be travellers at all. 

On a momentous night, old John’s 
slow, steady, toil-marked hand wrote a 
cheque to the order of the new, bus- 
uing company, Messrs. Stretton and 
3raham. The small baggage allowed 
by their rules on their personally con- 
ducted three weeks’ trip to Paris, 
Montreux, Rome, Florence, Venice, and 
the Italian Lakes, was neatly packed 
and sent ahead. Mrs. Forest gave 
parting instructions to the little serv- 
ant, Janet, with a vague feeling right 
up to the last that, after all, it was a 
dream, and they were not really going 
away atall. Finally, on an exquisite 
April morning—a cool and virginal Eng- 
lish April of alternate smiles and tears 
—the old Forests were seen off from 
Stanbridge station by Bob and Lina, 
several admiring friends, and a fat sis- 
ter of Mary Forest—properly agitated 
at the surprising, enterprising, conduct 
of her relations. 

Old John and Mary settled them- 
selves on the edge of the wooden seat 
of their carriage—for they were not of 
the class which understands how to 
make itself at ease and arrange for its 
comfort—not at all perturbed, being, ip 
fact, full of the valor of ignorance. 
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John said, “This is very pleasant, 
Mary; and as we couldn't get our hon- 
eymoon when we were young people, 
we're getting it now”; and Mary ac- 
quiesced cheerfully. 

The train ambled calmly, at the pace 
to which they were used, through pleas- 
ant Kentish hop-gardens and cherry- 
orchards, always pausing thoughtfully 
before entering a station, and often af- 
ter having left one. The guard and 
engine-driver exchanged the time of 
day and the local gossip with the offi- 
cials of the pretty little stations, where 
such officials had obviously spent all 
their time attending to the little bor- 
ders of spring flowers on the platform. 
At one such station, early as it was, 
John spied the daughter of an old 
friend, and the old friend’s daughter 
spied John; and when she came to the 
carriage-window and heard what they 
were about, said, “Well, I never!” and 
was as astonished as she ought to have 
Leen. 

By the time they reached Charing 
Cross the travellers had the sensations 
of pride and excitement which may be 
supposed to be felt by celebrated ex- 
plorers starting for a Pole, but without 
any of the qualms which may assail the 
boldest of such adventurers at times. 

At Charing Cross, there was a party 
of about two or three and twenty per- 
sons standing under the clock, with a 
young man, already damp in the face 
from heat and excitement, reading out 
their names from a paper in his hand, 
and calling porters and gladstone-bags 
to heel with great peremptoriness and 
success. When he saw the smiling old 
Forests approaching, at their usual lei- 
surely country pace, he called out to 
them, “Forest, Mr. and Mrs. J., I sup- 
pose? Hustle, if you please, sir, hustle! 
You're late’; and old John, who had 
not won his world by hustling, slightly 
quickened his steps and, with Mary's 
cotton-gloved hand holding on to his 
sleeve, joined the party. 
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In another minute Hustler—whose 
name, in point of fact, was Hutton— 
had driven his flock on to the platform; 
in another ten he had packed them all 
into second-class carriages, and, hav- 
ing perhaps detected incompetence in 
the Forests’ appearance, himself took a 
seat in their compartment. 

The line was the Forests’ own famil- 
iur, easy-going line, but it appeared to 
be suffering from an acute temporary 
uttack of mania; for, with a sudden 
loud snort the train made a mad rush 
in the direction of Dover. 

When Forest had grown a little used 
to the pace, and had calmly observed to 
his wife, ‘This is an express, I expect, 
Mary,” he looked round him. 

Hustler, or Hutton, who had the 
name of his brand-new firm written 
round his peaked cap, was an exces- 
sively sharp and knowing young man, 
with greasy black curly hair and a 
pallid London complexion, who took 
life to be a race, not exactly for gold, 
but for shillings and pence; and, since 
people were siily enough to wish to be 
taken to cathedrals by the hundred and 
pictures by the mile, made capital out 
of their silliness with perfect efficiency, 
briskness, and honesty. 

He was admirably suited for his post, 
in that he was the personification of 
that persuasive and affable vulgarity in 
broadcloth of which the class just be- 
neath his own is always greatly in 
awe; and if he had not been furthering 
the infant and tottering interests of 
Stretton and Graham, he would have 
been compelling that class to buy Bi- 
bles and gramophones—payment by 
monthly instalments—which it did not 
want, or forcing on it pianos on the 
hire system. 

Old John, who was a man of excel- 
lent physical courage, had been abashed 
by Hustler at first sight, and was call- 
ing him “Sir” before the train had 
passed London Bridge. Mrs. Forest 
did not presume to address him at all— 
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the gold braid on his cap and the uni- 
form made her feel as if he were royal. 
By her side there was a rather pleas- 
ant elderly young lady, highly intelli- 
gent, acquisitive and independent, with 
a floating veil and a Baedeker, and so 
effervescing with carefully acquired in- 
formation that, before the train was 
at New Cross, her cork, so to speak, 
and she exploded into the 
Mrs. FT orest preferred 
Saxon architecture; to 
Forest “Not 
you, miss,” as if she had 
between cake 


flew out, 
question if 
Norman or 
which Mrs. 
either, thank 
been offered 
and bread-and-butter. 

In the farther end of 
there was a jocose young man of the 
City-clerk type, named Mumford, with 
a mauve shirt and socks to correspond, 
who was already engaged in a flirtation 
—engineered by Hustler, who knew 
that nothing could make the trip more 
popular than a reputation for being a 
unconscious, 
matrimonial agency—with a girl with 
no collar, short sleeves, and a feeling 
of being good-looking. <A stiff, melan- 
choly, resigned, widowed mother was 
making no pretence 


answered, 
the choice 


the carriage 


thoroughly respectable, 


chaperoning her, 
she had any other 
personal enjoyment in the trip. 

Beside Forest, was an intensely con- 
from 
had 


role. or the least 


scientious narrow-chested father 
Surbiton, with a daughter who 
been reluctantly torn from hockey, ten- 
nis, and rabbits in the back-garden to 
have her mind improved with foreign 
travel, and who was rather pretty and 
decidedly sulky, with ber hair tied with 
a large, defiant bow of black ribbon at 
the back of her neck and an uncontrol- 
lable tendency to yawn when her fa- 
ther became instructive. Hustler in- 
troduced them to the rest of the com- 
pany as Mr. and Miss Wheeler. The 
well-informed young lady was Miss 
Walters. The mother and daughter 
were Mrs. and Miss Browne. 

ITustler then hummed slightly, pro- 
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duced a pink newspaper, and read, still 
when Miss Walters 
asked an eager, intelligent question 
about the country near Ashford, re- 
plied promptly that he had no informa- 
tion concerning anything this side of 
the Channel, and went on humming. 
Near Dover, he looked up and. said, 
“As we all seem to match here, we'd 
better keep to this party when we're 


humming: and 


over the pond, eh?” 

Mr. Mumford said “Right O!° from 
his corner; and Mary held John’s arm 
tightly—the dreadful thought that it 
might have been possible she should 
travel in a carriage in which he was 
not, having occurred to her for the 
first time. 

On board the boat the old pair sat in 
exactly the place where fate put them 
—not trying in the least to get out of 
or leave the uncomfortable 
Hustler engi- 
neered his their baggage 
through the with admirable 
quickness and skill; and by the time 
the train steamed out of Calais station 
the Forests found themselves seated 
side by side at a little table in the 
restaurant car, with Mr. Mumford and 
Miss Browne opposite them. That the 
food was immeasurably better cooked 
than any old Mary had ever provided 
for herself and her lord did not make it 
wholly agreeable to them: one has to 
get used even to a change for the bet- 
ter; and to eat at a table where Mr. 
Mumford’s half-bottle of wine often 
came waltzing down by itself was quite 
agitating to people who had always had 
their meals steady, on dry land. There 
was much airy badinage between Miss 
Erowne and Mr. Mumford, while the 
Iorests sat in perfect silence, regard- 
ing the pair with their simple, honest. 
old eyes. Back in their second-class 
earriage, John, who had a window-seat. 
looked out at the bare country, broken 
now and then by a line of wind-swept 
village with a chureh 


the wind, 
seats for other people. 
party and 


Customs 


poplars, or a 
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tower and white with their 
szreen jalousies always closed; and Mary 
sat with her hand on his knee, knowing 
for the first time how valuable and 
counfortable he was—though that he 
was valuable and comfortable she had 
never doubted. 

As they neared Paris the party be- 
more silent. Mary 
her head 


houses, 


came sootier and 
dozed a little onee, 
against John’s shoulder; and woke up 
with a start—almost of alarm. This 
was Paris. 

In the hall of the excellent hotel 
where Hustler had made the best and 
cheapest arrangements for his five-and- 
twenty, he made a roll-call of them, 
and informed them of the numbers of 
the rooms assigned to them. “Fifty- 
nine” toiled up three flights of stairs to 
their abode, not being sharp enough 
to find the lift or not suspecting its 
existence; and at precisely seven 
o'clock, Uustler having named that 
hour, were awaiting him, as they had 
heen told to wait, under a palm in the 
hall. If the Forests had known that 
Mr. Hutton had an ugly old mother in 
Islington, for whose support he was 
hustling night and day, they would 
have felt him quite human—of the 
same flesh and blood as their own Bob 
—and would not have been in the pain- 
ful awe of him, which old Mary could 
not at all conceal, and which John felt 
not the less because he put on a bold. 
easy face and braced himself to make 
cheery careless remarks at intervals. 

After dinner, the Forests did not tind 
themselves seats in the palmy hall, as 
everyone else did. Their idea of man- 
ners was to wait to be seated until 
some one asked them. Nobody asked 
them. But when Joan Wheeler, see- 
ing her father produce a book on Paris, 
hurriedly said, “You know, papa, 
mother said you were not to keep me 
up late,” the Forests thankfully fol- 
lowed her upstairs. 

“Fifty-nine” was the usual bedroom 


with 
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of the Parisian hotel— twin beds, with 
very high pillows; the clock that never 
goes, under a shade on the mantlepiece; 
and above it the deforming mirror with 
the quicksilver slightly showing in 
spots. As they were making ready 
for bed, John said, very cheerfully in- 
deed, “Well, I think we've made a very 
good start, Mary”; and of course Mary 
said they had. ‘They neither of them 
liked high pillows, but they both 
vaguely felt it would be impolite to the 
Hustler — even the 
remove 


chambermaid, 
French nation in 
them. Honest John was indeed asleep 
on his in ten minutes. He was cer- 
tainly of a calmer, bolder mind than 
Mary, and of a much stronger physique. 
As she lay in the darkness—in the sim- 
ple nightcap whose pattern John had 
admired on their honeymoon—she knew 
almost for the first time in her regular, 
occupied life the depression and sleep- 
lesshess of fatigue. Their 
room looked on to the Rue St.-Honoré, 
and the lively the night 
merged without 2 moment's pause into 
the busy noises of the day. It was 
morning before old Mary fell into an 
uneasy dream, in which she was in the 
old red house at home again, but with 
Hustler and Mr. Mumford sitting with 
her in the living-reom, and the shriek 


general—to 


hervous 


noises of 


and rush of the express shaking the 
crockery on the dresser. 

At precisely nine o'clock next morn- 
ing the Forests, with Hustler and the 
three-and-twenty other pilgrims, 
tered a vast brake, and began “doing” 
Paris by cheerfully visiting VPére-La- 
chaise. As Paris had to be “done” en- 
tirely before the evening express left 
for Switzerland, Mr. Hutton took his 
party through that famous cemetery at 
a trot, yet finding time to give them a 
short account of its principal monu- 
ments, Miss Walters following his 
statements eagerly in the guide-book, 
and the Forests, always together and 
on the outskirts of the party, exclaim- 
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ing admiration when their companions 
did, not because they admired or 
wished to deceive, but from a natural 
politeness of the heart. 

The Louvre was taken almost at a 
run; into the Luxembourg they had 
just time to peer; and they stood at 
Napoleon's tomb in the Invalides for 
two or three minutes, and all said “Oh!” 

When the brake reached the Place de 
la Bastille, and Hustler, turning round 
from his box-seat, gave a succinct his- 
tory of the ancient prison, Mary, with 
her trembling old hand, produced spec- 
tacles, put them on, and looked round 
for it everywhere. As she could see 
nothing but an immense column and 
some very intricate crossings badly in 
need of a competent British policeman, 
she said to John, very softly, “My 
eyesight is going, John. I can’t see 
the prison at all.” 

John gave her a slight frown, and 
said, “It don't matter, Mary. Neither 
ean I.” 

Mr. Wheeler felt it his duty to ask 
Joan if she recollected Carlyle’s ac- 
count of July 14, 1789; and Joan said 
rather curtly, “Don’t pinch, papa. I 
told you I was only at Louis XI.” 

And the brake drove on. 

In John and Mary's confused recollec- 
tions of that day they were always 
driving on: when Lina prosecuted in- 
quiries her father-in-law thought they 
had been to the Pantheon, and Mary 
shook her dear old head and thought 
they hadn't. She recollected quite 
clearly, however, a dear little ball of a 
kitten in the place where they had a 
hurried déjeuner—dinner, Mary called 
it, and after all they both begin with a 
d and much at the same time. She 
also recollected the headache and neck- 
ache and backache which in her expe- 
rience became inseparable from monu- 
ments, pictures, and churches. 

It had been arranged that, to save 
the party an hotel bill, they were to 
sleep that night in the Swiss express. 
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Hustler explained this clever plan with 
a wink in his sharp, vulgar, good-hu- 
mored eye. He loved getting the bet- 
ter of people—honestly, be it under- 
stood—and he felt in the present in- 
stance that his party ought to be very 
grateful to him for enabling it to omit 
an hotel with its attendant tips and 
ineals. 

Most of the travellers hired pillows 
or rugs for the night journey, and had 
provisions of biscuits and books in their 
bags. But the Forests were without 
understanding of a foreign coinage, as 
well as without experience of travel- 
ling, and sat side by side all night, al- 
most upright, hungry, pillowless, and 
dreadfully broad awake; while Hustler, 
opposite to them, also sat upright, but 
as sound asleep, from a calm mind and 
much practice, as if he had been in bed. 

When the train came to a halt about 
three o’clock in the morning, old Mary 
inquired in a tired voice, which she 
tried to keep cheerful, the name of the 
station, and John answered, rather low, 
“Well, Mary, it seems to me nearly all 
the stations in these parts are called 
Buffet”; and the train rushed on again. 

When at 5 A.M. all their companions 
hurried towards a fat lady in a white 
apron dispensing coffee on a platform, 
the Forests had not realized what she 
was about until too late. If either of 
them had been travelling alone, some 
one, even Hustler himself, would have 
befriended the solitary soul; but being 
together, they were supposed to look 
after each other, and presumably omit- 
ted coffee and pillows because they did 
not want them. Long before they 
reached Montreux, their next destina- 
tion, poor old Mary was suffering, in an 
infinitely more acute form than in 
Paris, from nervous fatigue: made quite 
sure in her thoughts—which she hero- 
ically kept from John—that she was 
goinz to be very ill, and in her sad, sim- 
ple imagination saw herself being dis- 
mally buried in the awful vastness of 
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Pére-Lachaise instead of in the little, 
sunny, friendly churchyard at home, 
near her mother, and with her own lit- 
tle girl who had lived but a day. 

Montreux looked so gay and blue- 
and-white and sparkling in morning 
sunshine that her spirits revived a lit- 
tle, and she felt, temporarily, she might 
live to die comfortably at home. 

After breakfast, in a very noisy ho- 
tel, Hustler announced a steamer ex- 
cursion on the Lake, and the Forests 
had not the courage, even if they had 
realized that they had the right, to say 
they were too tired to come. How- 
ever, if they had not been so tired, they 
would have enjoyed that day. They 
had that simple appreciation of natural 
loveliness which comes naturally and 
does not need the education necessary 
to appreciate the beauties of man’s 
making. They had never seen a moun- 
tain before, and those solemn sentinel 
peaks spoke peace to their souls. 

They somehow turned Mary’s mind 
—it was indeed always turning there— 
back to the garden at home, with the 
young, tender, green shooting things 
peeping in the damp, sweet earth, and 
the English April wind fresh and cool 
to the cheek, and she said to John, 
rather wistfully, “I wonder how them 
little lilies-of-the-valley are coming on, 
John?” 

And John said, “The same as if we 
was there to watch ’em, Mary, I ex- 
pect”; and both fell again into silence. 

At the hotel that night there was an 
immensely long, bewildering dinner, 
with a band, waiters clacking crockery, 
and American tourists shouting each 
other down. Mr. Mumford was very 
‘hilarious, Miss Browne excessively 
arch, and Mrs. Browne firmly and dis- 
mally resigned to the situation, as 
‘usual. Old Mary was too tired to eat, 
and, like all her class, believed if one 
could not take one’s meals as usual, 
the end was near. But as John still 
‘had a good appetite and made a brave 


show of enjoying himself, the unselfish 
old wife tried to appear to be enjoying 
herself—at least until John was fast 
asleep in bed. 

By a very early hour the next morn- 
ing they were en route for Genoa; and 
after resting—or, anyhow, staying— 
one night there, were in the Rome ex- 
press. 

If, in the Forest recollections, Paris 
was the place where one was always 
driving on, Rome was a confused jum- 
ble of churches, sculpture, ruins, dust, 
wind, sunshine, and a long list of things 
that had not been “done” and that some 
merciless Power—of which Hustler was 
the high-priest and representative—re- 
quired them to “do” before the four 
days allotted to the Eternal City were 
ended. 

As neither John nor Mary had any 
history in between the creation of the 
world and the present day, it was nat- 
ural that Rome should not much appeal 
to them. They very likely preferred 
the sham ruins erected for the benefit 
of excursionists at Margate, which they 
had once visited, to the Forum; and af- 
ter they had stepped backwards and 
gazed up at the architecture or painting 
in a dozen churches—not really seeing 
half the things that Hustler told them 
they were looking at, but feeling it to 
be civil to pretend they saw—-their 
simple old minds were utterly con- 
fused. 

Now and again, when they were driv- 
ing, some glimpse of deep blue sky per- 
haps, and a great brilliant tangle of 
flowers in rich riot of color and per- 
fume, growing in the hot sunshine over 
some broken white column, made old 
Mary give a little gasp of pleasure 
and lay the cotton-gloved hand on 
John’s arm, that he might see too. But 
they had no leisure to enjoy what 
would have given them enjoyment. 
The last three days were replicas of 
the first—churches, temples, villas, 
sculpture, dust, wind, sunshine, and 
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loud, hot meals; and, for Mary at least 
uneasy, dreaming nights, in which phys- 
ical fatigue again drew for her the 
melancholy mental picture of her own 
funeral not now in Pére-Lachaise—that 
Was receding in her memory—but in 
the Catacombs, which the abominably 
instructive Wheeler had been at most 
unnecessary pains to tell her were 
Christian burying-grounds. 

It was their first night in Florence, 
in the seclusion of their room, that 
she confessed to John, with a sudden 
break in her voice, that she thought 
she was too old and stupid-like for trav- 
elling and foreign-parts. And John, 
who had so far consistently pretended 
enjoyment with a steady, sham hearti- 
hess, owned that he too was easier at 
home. 

They each sat on a straight-backed 
chair and contemplated life and their 
future, and their simple luggage half- 
unpacked on the floor, with sad, per- 
plexed eyes. 

Then John pulled himself together, 
and said stoutly, “We've got to go 
through with it, Polly’; and Mary, feel- 
ing happier now that John knew how 
unhappy she felt, said, “I know” we 
have, John’; and began, with rather 
shaking old hands, to put a clean frill 
inside her bonnet, until the table-d’hdéte 
bell rang, and they both started to their 
feet as if it had been a bugle-call to 
battle. 

Mary slept better that night, and when 
she woke in the dawn and saw John’s 
dear, old, plain, horticultural face (sur- 
mounted by his home-made nightcap) 
outlined on his pillow, she tried to think 
of those lonely women who had no John 
when they were dismal, weary, and 
homesick in a far country. 

There is, unfortunately, an immense 
deal to be seen in Florence. By 9 
A.M. on the first day (Tuesday) Hus- 
tler had his lambs in full trot. At the 
Pitti Palace Mary found herself next 
to Joan Wheeler, whose sharp, unsym- 
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pathetic young eyes had detected the 
blank weariness in the old face, and 
who said, with a concentrated vindic- 
tiveness, in the old ear, “Do you like 
pictures? I hate them”; and Mary an- 
swered simply, “There are too many, 
miss.” 

For one Madonna, exquisite in her 
simplicity, holding the Divine Child, 
most divine in Its perfect humanity, 
she could have been profoundly 
touched. She knew by blessed expe- 
rience what the painter, perhaps, had 
but dreamed. But when it came to 
miles of Madonnas, her old head in its 
decent bonnet was only confused and 
wearied. 

Presently she and Joan found a 
couple of chairs, turned their backs on 
art, and looked dejectedly out of a 
long window, while John stood by 
them; until Hustler came hurrying in, 
searching, and just slightly displeased, 
saying, “You'll miss some of the Sa- 
loons if you don't keep up with us” 
—which was, in fact, exactly what 
they had been trying to do. 

From the Pitti they went to the Uf- 
fizi, from museums to churches, and 
from churches to palaces; and after a 
hurried lunch did environs and distant 
views of the city, until, in a yet greater 
hurry, they arrived back in the hotel 
to dine. 

Miss Walters was by now thoroughly 
enjoying herself and drinking informa- 
tion through every pore. She nodded 
pleasantly at the Forests when they 
came across each other, and would have 
been sorry for them if she had had time 
to think of them, while they greatly re- 
spected in her the enjoyment they could 
not imitate. 

That evening, in the hotel hall, they 
sat side by side on a red velvet sofa, 
politely upright at first, until nature 
was too much for them. Old Mary’s 
head, in its cap with violet ribbons, 
nodded against John’s shoulder; and 
the human pillow had to be constantly 
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straightening and righting itself to keep 
perpendicular. 

There was a very stout, comatose, 
sensible, elderly Briton sitting near 
them, having coffee and a liqueur; he 
might have been a Cabinet Minister or 
a retired grocer, or both; his very fat- 
ness gave him a most valuable appear- 
ance of security and good sense; and 
from under heavy-lidded and twinkling 
small eyes he watched the Forests 
rather attentively until they went tu 
bed. 

As they were undressing, and Mary 
was combing her thin white hair, old 
John perceived, in the looking-glass, 
that there were tears rolling down her 
face, which looked—surely—much older 
und more worn than it ever looked at 
home. Not knowing how to comfort 
her, since he did not see the least loop- 
hole of escape from the remainder of 
the trip, he sadly pretended he did not 
observe the tears, and said nothing. 
But it was long that night before he 
slept. 

As for Mary, it seemed to her that 
bed was the only place in which sleep 
was always impossible. 

She had in fact, now fully developed, 
an attack of one of the forlornest of 
human complaints—home-sickness. All 
through that close and dreary night she 
thought, with a yearning that was even 
physically painful, of the old, safe, 
quiet house in the midst of the garden; 
of the days of sober work and well- 
earned rest; of her wooden armchair 
in the pleasant living-room where she 
sat of an afternoon, knitting and some- 
times reading a little (but not much, 
because that was waste of time); of 
the tranquil nights in the four-poster 
(her grandfather's), with honest John 
soundly asleep so close to her that she 
only had to stretch out a hand to feel 
the protection and comfort of his near- 
ness; and her slow tears wetted the 
high Florentine pillows on which she 
lay in the dark—yards away from him. 
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At last, the sound of regular snores 
comforted her a little. After all, she 
knew, in her reason, that if they had 
come away from home they could get 
back to it; but how could they get back 
till the three weeks’ tour was ended? 
—and before that she felt she must 
surely have died, in some unfriendly 
foreign city, an alien, and, save for her 
dear old John, awfully alone; leaving 
him to leave her poor old body in a 
strange grave, and go home by himself 
in an aching desolation of which she 
could not even bear to think. 

When morning came at last, she had 
u headache so racking that John—it 
Was not the least proof he had given 
her that he loved her well—braced him- 
self to put his head into the lion's 
mouth, and went downstairs and told 
Hustler that she was ill, and that they 
could not join in the day’s expeditions. 
Hustler was not annoyed or offended, 
as John had feared; he only said, in his 
lively, vulgar way, “What?—old lady 
a bit off color, eh?” and showed John 
an immense list on paper of all the 
sights they would miss, and that deceit- 
ful, honest, old John feigned regret. 

Though Mrs. Forest was not far from 
being really ill, she did not stay long in 
bed. Neither she nor John had any lan- 
guage but their own in which to say she 
would take that unusual course, and 
they were also mortally afraid of the 
man-chambermaid who swept the dust 
from their bedroom carpet on to the 
furniture with a long-handled broom, 
and of the female chambermaid who 
swept it back from the furniture on to 
the carpet again with a feather whisk; 
so that it seemed simpler to come down 
to the hall and the red-velvet sofa. 

The hall was almost deserted. Only 
the stout Briton was there—he was not 
a Cabinet Minister, but one could only 
feel it would have been better for the 
Empire if he had been—immersed in 
the “Times.” He crackled it, and 
looked over it speculatively for a min- 
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ute at the Forests, and went behind it 
again. Perhaps he heard John say, in 
answer to some whispered word of his 
wife’s, “We're due back in less than a 
fortnight, and there’s no saying but we 
may get used to it.” 

After that, there was a silence; and 
then the Briton overheard something 
about seedlings and a garden, and Bob; 
and the velvet sofa relapsed into longer 
silence. The Briton—his name, in fact, 
was Duff—went out presently. When 
he came into the hall again, after 
déjeuner, the forlorn old couple were 
still sitting in the same place, locking 
more forlorn than ever, and seemingly 
past speech. 

About four o'clock Duff ordered him- 
self tea, and, overhearing Mrs. Forest 
say in a whisper, “I do miss my cup of 
tea, John,” made a sign to the waiter to 
attend upon them. That functionary 
shook his head, and explained as well 
as he could in his limited English that 
they belonged to a Stretton-and-Graham 
party, and tea was not included in 
their pension. 

In a minute or two Mr. Duff hoisted 
his portly form with difficulty out of 
his low chair, and, approaching the old 
pair, said to them, “As we are com- 
patriots in a strange country, perhaps 
you will give me the pleasure of having 
a cup of tea with me?” 

The tea came, and in ten minutes the 
three were on terms approaching 
friendliness. 

Old Duff's very stoutness undoubt- 
edly did inspire confidence. He had, 
besides, the determined solid air of a 
man who would rather have fought 
Hustler on the Lungarno than be taken 
to a picture-gallery against his wish; 
who would have dared to depreciate 
Botticelli to Miss Walters; and if he 
had preferred rabbits in the back-gar- 
den to art in Italy, like Joan Wheeler, 
would have stayed, rooted, in that back- 
garden. 

In ten minutes more the Forests had 
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confessed to him much more of their 
sufferings—in the name of pleasure— 
than they had expressed to each other. 

At last George Duff, looking at the 
simple pair with a very kindly twinkle 
in his narrow eye, said, “Then why 
don’t you break off from the party and 
go home?” 

And the Forests exclaimed simulta- 
neously, “Mr. Hutton would not like 
it, sir!” 

“Is Hutton the name of the—er—gen- 
tleman, with the black curls. who is 
conducting the party?” Duff inquired. 

And old Forest went on to explain 
that they had not only to consider Mr. 
Hutton’s feelings, but the fact that he 
had their tickets, and that they had 
very little money in their pockets, and 
that English. 

Mr. Duff drew his forefinger thought- 
fully across a determined chin, and 
considered. He was not professionally 
benevolent. When collectors called 
upon him for subscriptions to aid peo- 
ple to do things they had by far better 
have done without assistance, he was 
curt to rudeness. But he did not ob- 
ject to helping individual lame dogs 
over stiles, in his own fashion. 

He looked at the tired, sad, old faces 
in front of him; at their decent, sim- 
ple clothing; at their homeless air of 
bewilderment. Then he said, “I am 
going back to England this afternoon. 
If you like to come with me, I'll see 
you safely to Charing Cross. Mr. Hut- 
ton won't be in till dinner-time, I sup- 
pose, so you'll have to come off with- 
out saying anything to him. That'll be 
all the better, eh? I can lend you the 
money for your tickets, and you can 
repay me later.” He consulted his 
watch. “But you'll have to put your 
traps together pretty auickly. We 
raust leave in half an hour.” 

Old Mary looked up at John, not 
wholly comprehending. John said, in 
a voice unsteady from eagerness, 
“We're very much obliged to you, sir; 
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aren't we, Mary? I could pack up our 
hits of things very quick. But I don’t 
know what Mr. Hutton’ll say—I don’t 
know at all”; and he shook his old head 
doubtfully. 

“You never will know,” says Mr. 
Duff, with a fat chuckle. “That's the 
best of it. Well, you must be quick 
and decide. What do you say, 
ma’am?”’ And Mary, not answering 
him directly, put her wrinkled hand 
over John’s, and said, in a voice with 
tears in it, “I’m very set on my home, 
John—very set indeed.” 

Vive minutes more and John was on 
is knees in their bed-room ramming 
his possessions into the carpet-bag 
which had been his father’s, and Mary's 
into the genteel new “pilgrim” Lina had 
bought her for the occasion; and Mary’s 
hands were shaking so that she could 
hardly tie her bonnet-strings. 

John earried the luggage downstairs, 
looking deubtfully behind him, as if 
he expected some one—presumably 
Hustler—to arrest him. 

Mary had also an agitated feeling 
of escaping from justice. And in the 
hall, ordering people about and tipping 
them, and perfectly collected and mas- 
terful, was their new conductor. 

From the carriage, on their way to 
the railway-station, Mary caught sight 
of Mr. Mumford and Miss Browne; and 
she grasped John’s arm in a sudden ter- 
ror, as if she anticipated Mr. Mumford 
dashing at the horse’s head and stop- 
ping it. He was entirely absorbed in 
Miss Browne, and saw nothing. 

Mr. Duff took his charges’ second- 
«lass tickets, divining rightly that they 
would be happier second-class, and 
without him. But he provided them 
with rugs, pillows, and instructions 
how to make the best of a long night 
journey. When there was hot coffee 
at 4 A.M. on a platform his large per- 
son—now inartistically draped in a 
plaid, for the night was cold—loomed 
at their carriage door, and they fol- 
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lowed him to share that refreshment. 

They both slept, though fitfully, that 
night, not so much because they were 
tired out—old Mary had never been 
anything else since she left England— 
but because they had minds at ease. 

As they were nearing Calais she said, 
a little doubtfully, “Do you think Bob 
and Lina will be put about at our com- 
ing home so soon?” 

And John answered staunchly—it al- 
most seemed now as if it was John who 
hated the trip the worse, “We can bear 
that, Mary; we can bear that.” 

On the boat Mr. Duff had some horti- 
cultural conversation with Forest, and 
found him, on his own topics, perfectly 
competent and of sound judgment. 
John asked for his benefactor’s name 
and address for the purpose of repay- 
ment, and was too much a gentleman 
at heart to be what Mary would have 
called “put about” on discovering by 
the card that George Duff was a bar- 
onet, and dwelt in a castle at For- 
furshire. 

The thanks the old couple gave him 
at Charing Cross had in them the ring 
of absolute sincerity; but he was bet- 
ter thanked by the utter relief on their 
travel-stained old faces. 

Bob was but mildly annoyed at their 
premature return, having missed, much 
more than he had anticipated, his 
father’s help and experience in the gar- 
dens; and Lina was enormously molli- 
fied by Sir George Duff's card and the 
prospect of casually introducing his 
name into her conversation with her ac- 
quaintance as a friend of “our old peo- 
ple.” 

Old Mary slept very sound and deep 
that night in their stuffy, homely, old 
bedroom in the familiar four-poster; 
now she could be ill, or even die, com- 
fortably, and at any minute she liked, 
so to speak, she felt quite unlike dying. 

The next afternoon John, having 
washed especially—neck, as well as 
face and hands—and put on his Sunday 
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suit to better perform the operation, 
wrote very and carefully a 
cheque for the sum he owed Sir George, 
and compiled, with a very few sugges- 
tions from Mary, and many glib ones 
from Bob and Lina, a letter of thanks. 

After a little, the Forests’ recollec- 
tions of their trip as something painful 
and unpleasant exceedingly, softened. 

Then—the contrast with their present 
state of security and homeliness being 
so comforting—they actually enjoyed 
looking back on it. 

At last, they were not only proud to 
talk of their foreign experiences, but— 
so blessedly short is the memory of 
pain—may even have come to believe 
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slowly 
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that they had positively enjoyed them- 
selves at the time. 

Only, they never forgot, De- 
cember, to send to Sir George the most 
expensive ecard Stanbrige 
could) produce—a long calendar, per- 
haps, with kittens on it with ribbons 
round their necks, looking through a 
something 


every 


Christmas 


trellis-work of roses, or 
equally unsuitable to the season and a 
prosaic, elderly baronet; and every 
April—the anniversary month—old 
Mary posted him a pair of excellent 
socks, knitted by herself, with a paper 
on which was written—the mis-spell- 
ing was unconsciously  significant— 
“Our greatfull thanks.” 


S. G. Tallenture. 
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1V. — Tue Re-BirTH OF THE CITY OF 
MANILA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

The plan which the Americans have 
followed in providing for the enlarge- 
ment of the city of Manila is character- 
istic. At the time of American occu- 
pation Manila possessed a population 
of something more than 200,000. The 
United States had faith that with the 
introduction of American energy anid 
American capital it would quickly ex- 
pand, and it was evidently undesira- 
ble that this expansion should proceed 
So Mr. D. H. Burnham, 
there is no 


at haphazard. 
of Chicago (than whom 
- higher authority on such matters in the 
United States), was invited to visit the 
Philippines and draw up a comprehen- 
sive scheme for the enlargement of Ma- 
nila to a city capable of accommodat- 
ing 2,000,000 people. 

The heart of the present city is the 
old walled town, the “Intramuros,” 
which is one of the finest examples of 
a medieval fortified town in existence. 
Outside these wal!s the city has grown 
by gradual accretion down the shore of 


the bay and along the winding banks 
of the river. In Spanish days the 
walls were encircled by a wide moat, a 
breeding place of fever and malarial 
mosquitoes, and one of the first things 
conformity with the 

was to fill in this 
moat completely, converting it into a 
wide belt of level greensward, un- 
planted with trees, which makes an ad- 
mirable setting for the ancient walls. 

Over the surrounding area—the great 
fringe of the city which is not Intra- 
muros—the streets are laid out, as, in- 
deed, they had been in large measure 
in Spanish days, in rectangles, with 
wider radiating avenues cutting diag- 
onally across the chequer-board from 
one centrally-located plaza to another. 
But on the whole the old fabrics are 
being reverently treated, and Mr. Burn- 
ham specifically insists that “the gen- 
eral effect of the existing well-shaded 
narrow streets is picturesque, and 
should be maintained.” 

But the essence of the new plan is 
the provision made for open parked 
for sites for 


done, in 
plan,” 


to be 
“Burnham 


spaces and “play-fields,” 
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the proposed new public and semi-pub- 
lie buildings, for driveways, and so 
forth. In Spanish days the open-air 
place of fashionable amusement Was 
the Luneta, a comparatively small, oval 
park, in which the band played of even- 
ings and round which the rank and 
fashion of Manila drove, rode, or 
lounged for a couple of hours after 
the heat of the day. The Luneta lies 
immediately without the old 
fronting the bay, and is still the place 
of fashionable promenade, as in the 
Spanish days. The Burnham plan pro- 
vides for the filling in of the bay on 
the Luneta front, so as to reclaim from 
the water an 285,000 
square metres, making a new and more 
sumptuous Luneta thrust out into the 
bay, which will wash it on three faces 
instead of, as now, only on one. 

On one side of this new area work is 
already going on on the foundations of 
the great new hotel, towards the erec- 
tion of which the Government has sub- 
scribed £60,000 of 4 per cent. 
mortgage bonds, while an additional 
£30,000 has been furnished by private 
investors. On the opposite side of this 
new “extension,” facing the hotel, with 
the wide open part between, two hand- 
some Club buildings are already half 
built. Looking inland across the open 
space, one faces the ample site of the 
new Capitol building (made necessary 
by the institution of the elected Legis- 
lative Assembly), for which the first 
plans have been approved and on which 
Around the 


walls, 


area of some 


for 


work is now to be pushed. 
Capitol are to stand the other public 
buildings, headquarters of the various 
administrative bureaus, and radiating 
from these again are, in one direction, 
the sites for library, museum, and ex- 
position buildings and, in another, the 
new observatory, laboratory, and other 
“science buildings,” including the hos- 
pitals, wherein all branches of scientific 
work and research will be carried on 
proximity as. it is 


in such mutual 
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claimed, is not at possible in 
any other city in the world. 

In the open land to the north of the 
city a great tract is roughly laid out as 
the site of the just-budding Philippine 
University. On the south side, along 
the shores of the bay at the water's 
edge, running all the way from the 
walled city and the Luneta to Cavite, 
15 miles away, a spacious boulevard is 
being driven, half way on the course of 
which lies the new polo ground, for 
which Manila is chiefly indebted to the 
generosity of the present Governor-Gen- 
eral of the islands, himself an enthusi- 
astic polo player. With the club house 
facing the bay on one side and on the 
other the polo field, flanked on left and 
right by open ground planted with 
Royal palms and Poinciana regia, this 
promises to be a charming spot. Some- 
what further out on the north side of 
the town than is the polo ground, to the 
south-east, lies the golf course, which 
in the natural of the 
ground probably has an advantage over 
any other links in the Far East. 

Manila is already a_ beautiful city 
with many attractions as a place of 
residence. The bay and the river, the 
quaint walled city, and the picturesque 
Spanish streets, with some immensely 
buildings in the old con- 
churches, are enough in 

give it both character 
Now, by an Aladdin-like 
process of pure miracle, around and 
about this old city of 200,000 people 
the new city planned for 2,000,000 is 
rising, and rising, as the American 
way is, all at As a pre-requi- 
site, of course, the whole city had to be 
made sanitary; and, if the Americans 
were to evacuate the Philippines to-mor- 
row, in the improvement which they 
have wrought in the sanitary conditions 
of the islands they would leave a mon- 
ument for which they would deserve to 
be held in grateful remembrance. Not 
Manila, but threnughout the 


present 


characteristics 


interesting 
vents and 
themselves to 
and charm. 


once, 


only in 
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provinces, the twin scourges of the 
Filipino in the past—cholera and small- 
pox—have been almost exterminated. 
The great weapon with which the for- 
mer of these has been fought has been 
the digging of artesian wells, over 900 
of which are now flowing, and the num- 
ber is being steadily increased. And 
wherever the artesian well comes to re- 
place the old surface water, which 
furnished the general drinking supply, 
cholera disappears and the ratio of mor- 
tality decreases by over 50 percent. 

But the protecting of the Filipino 
against himself is not always easy. A 
short time ago there suddenly broke 
from the ground on the outskirts of Ma- 
nila a new spring of water which 
quickly acquired a reputation for pos- 
sessing magical healing properties. 
The water was amber-colored and pos- 
sessed a taste which alone was proof 
enough of its medicinal value. So the 
natives flocked to drink of the new 
water and be cured of their various ail- 
ments; and among them, as they gath- 
ered in increasing numbers, cholera be- 
gan to rage. The attention of the au- 
thorities was thus called to the sub- 
ject, and it was found that the new 
spring came from nothing other than 
‘leakage from a sewer. 

Manila itself now has the “two 
great factors essential to public health” 
—namely, an assured pure water supply 
and a modern and adequate sewer sys- 
tem; and one of the most delightful 
short trips to be made from the city is 
the 22 mile drive (best done in an au- 
tomobile) out of Montalban, where the 
superbly impressive gorge of the Mari- 
quina River is blocked by a massive 
eoncrete dam and the river has been 
diverted (at a cost of some £800,000) to 
furnish Manila with pure water. 

For the first time, seemingly, in its 
history Manila has been furnished with 
a proper system of domestic sanitation. 
The new sewer system was only com- 
pleted in the summer of 1909, and the 


household connections, which have to 
be made under approved supervision, 
are being pushed as rapidly as possible. 
Garbage from houses, markets, and 
shops is deposited in barrels and 
cleared away by the municipal garbage- 
earts at night to be used, where avail- 
able, for filling in reclaimed land or 
burned in the city crematories. On 
the whole the natives took kindly to 
the use of the barrels, instead of, as for- 
merly, throwing their kitchen refuse 
out inte the streets; but the first at- 
tempt to introduce metal garbage re- 
ceptacles of an official pattern was a 
failure, the material of which the tins 
were made being so useful for roofing 
or building purposes that the number 
of thefts became prohibitive. Experi- 
ment is soon to be made with a new 
type of tin, the material of which will 
be of a conspicuous and easily identiti- 
able pattern. 

The mortality of Manila, and of the 
Philippines, is still high, especially the 
infant mortality, which is_ terrible. 
But with admirable earnestness the 
Americans are so revolutionizing the 
conditions that the Filipinos will be 
compelled to live, and to live healthily, 
in spite of themselves; and after death 
they must henceforth be buried in a 
spacious cemetery newly laid out, with 
wide driveways bordered with innu- 
merable palms, or they may be 
cremated. 

The body under whose guidance the 
work is being done, subject to the 
sympathetic authority of the Insular 
Government, is known as the Municipal 
Board of the City of Manila, a com- 
mission of seven members of whom 
four, including the chairman, are Fili- 
pinos. The chairman and the three 
American members divide the head- 
ships of the various departments among 
them on a system which is now becom- 
ing popular in cities in the United 
States. In Manila the administration 
of the Board is, at present, unhampered 
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by the intrigues of party politics, and 

the various members take a workman- 

like pleasure in their work. Certainly 

there are not many municipal bodies in 
The Times. 
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the world which have given to them 
work at once so satisfying to their en- 
ergies and carrying so large an appeal 
to the imagination. 
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The historians of literature, in their 
search for scientific definitions, too of- 
ten accept the tyranny of unmeaning 
words. How many follies have been 
committed in the name of the Renais- 
sance? That mystic term has come to 
suggest a kind of literary railway sta- 
tion, at which at a certain hour on a 
certain day the whole world changed. 
Still more dangerous to sense are the 
words Classical and Romantic, which 
may mean everything or nothing ac- 
cording te the taste and fancy of him 
who uses them. There is no thesis 
which they cannot sustain or demolish. 
It has been their purpose for many 
generations to darken, not to elucidate, 
the problems of literature. Nor shall 
we ever appreciate poetry aright until 
We understand that Romance and Clas- 
sicism are states of mind or differences 
of style which may be observed even 
in the same period, even in the same 
book. 

Meanwhile the mere words are an ex- 
cuse for many interesting speculations. 
Mr. George Wyndham, for instance, 
greatly daring, chose for the subject of 
his rectorial address at Edinburgh “The 
Springs of Romance in the Literature 
of Europe.” His address was erudite, 
ingenious, and persuasive. He found 
a new theory, which he attempted with 
a vast deal of courage to support with 
the old facts. And we may praise the 
erudition, the ingenuity, the persuasive- 
ness of his address with the more sin- 
cerity, because we profoundly disagree 
with every one of its conclusions. 

For him at least Romance presents 
no uncertainty. It is a thing, definite 


and apart, whose coming and going 
may be watched and noted. Mr. 
Wyndham, indeed, is prepared to color 
the chart of the world’s literature in 
broad hands of separate colors, blue for 
Romance, if you will, and red for 
Classicism. The literature of Greece 
and Lome is all red, with scarcely a 
single spot of azure to relieve its 
monotony. “I advance the disput- 
able position,” says Mr. Wyndham, 
“that the writings preserved from 
Greece and Rome are not roman- 
tic; briefly, that the classics are 
not romantic.” Mr. Wyndham calls 
his position “disputable.” Having thus 
qualified it, he makes no more doubt of 
its impregnability. Further, he would 
concede certain episodes. He would 
admit the Romance of Nausicaa and 
Medea, of Dido and Camilla. He 
would give his “heckler” “The Golden 
Ass” of Apuleius. And he does not 
realize that conceding so much he con- 
cedes everything. Literary history is 
not, like politics, an affair of compro- 
mise. In this field of research you 
cannot give and take as you please. If 
Nausicaa and Dido are romantic, if 
“The Golden Ass” strays beyond the 
limits of Classical austerity, then Mr. 
Wyndham’s thesis that Romance was 
born on a certain day and in a certain 
place falls utterly to the ground. It is 
a clear case of all or nothing. 

The fact is, Mr. Wyndham makes his 
concessions with half a heart, hoping 
to conciliate his opponents. It is evi- 
dent from the rest of his address that 
for him “the classics are not romantic.” 
We can only wonder at the intrepidity 
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of so large an assertion. If, for the 
moment, we set aside the question of 
style, as he sets it aside, we can frame 
no definition of Romance which will 
exclude it from a vast deal of the 
classics. The spell of the unattain- 
able, the mystery of the unknown, the 
passion of love,—these were born in 
the classics, and passed on their au- 
gust authority into the literature of a 
new world. The Odyssey reveals to 
us far more that is romantic than the 
Nausicaa, whom Mr. Wynham unwil- 
lingly concedes. Romance is in its 
very texture and essence. Its theme, 
the return of the wanderer, who after 
many years and dangers innumerable 
comes back to his wife and home, is 
the theme of high Romance. The hair 
of Odysseus is always wet with the salt 
sea spray. Havens and gallant ships 
delight his vision. Surely the true 
home of Romance is the palace of Al- 
¢inous, where the travel-worn hero re- 
counts his marvellous adventures. 
Surely there is magic in its garden, 
where “grow tall trees blossoming, pear 
trees and pomegranates, and apple trees 
with bright fruit, and sweet figs, and 
olives in their bloom. The fruit of 
these trees never perisheth, neither fail- 
eth, winter or summer, enduring all the 
year through. Evermore the West 
wind blowing brings some fruits to 
birth and ripens others. Pear upon 
pear waxes old, and apple on apple. 
yea, and cluster ripens upon cluster 
of the grape, and fig upon fig!” Where, 
save in the kingdom of romance, shall 
you match these enchantments? 

And Odysseus could have found no 
better place for the recital of his woes 
than the lofty hall which lately echoed 
to the strains of Demodocus, the min- 
strel, loved dearly of the Muse. Nor 
can you read the passage where the 
hero reveals himself in the simple 
words, “I am Odysseus,” without be- 
ing sensible of the thrill which must 
have run through his expectant audi- 


ence. And the tale that Odysseus tells 
is compact of marvels. Nowhere else 
in literature does fancy take a wider 
range. Polyphemus is the giant of a 
thousand fairy stories—Polyphemus, 
who has but a single eye in the middle 
of his forehead, who devoured two of 
the wanderer’s companions at a meal. 
And Circe’s bewitchings, and the Si- 
rens’ song, and the soul-destroying lo- 
tus, and the dark House of Hades it- 
self, carry us away far from the world 
of dull reality. Moreover, the style 
of Homer with its haunting refrains, its 
exquisite and expected epithets, the 
conscious ease and suppleness of its 
movement, is not precisely the style 
which we associate with the marmoreal 
classics. In brief, the Odyssey, as, 
after the Iliad, it is the first, so it is 
the greatest of all romances. For it 
possesses virtues known to none of its 
descendants. The simplicity, which 
makes all its impossibilities probable, 
to use Aristotle’s phrase, is unmatched 
elsewhere, and the surety wherewith 
each personage is endowed with a 
clear, consistent character of his own 
proves how short a distance the modern 
world has travelled on the roa@ to art. 

After Homer came Virgil and Ovid, 
who, stern classics as they are, were 
throughout the Middle Ages the great 
quickeners of romance. It is often 
said perversely that the ancient writers 
knew naught of love-making. Yet it 
is from Virgil and Ovid that the ro- 
mancers of the Middle Ages borrowed 
their passion. The fourth book of the 
“7Eneid,” the “Heroides” and the “Met- 
amorphoses,” afforded more lessons 
than life itself. “The ladies of Ro- 
mance,” says Professor Ker, “all owe 
allegiance, and some of them are ready 
to pay it, to the queens of the Latin 
poets. Virgil's Dido and Ovid’s Me- 
dea taught the eloquence of love to the 
French poets, and the first chivalrous 
lovers are those who have learned to 
think poorly of the recreant knights of 
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antiquity.” And as the years passed, 
the Romance of the Classics increased 
in intensity and _ self-consciousness. 
The “Satyricon” of Petronius is ro- 
mance,—inverted romance if you will, 
but romance from beginning to end. 
Encolpius, Ascyltus, and Giton are the 
forerunners of a thousand rapscallions 
who have found a vivid excitement on 
the road, who have picked up a meal 
where they could, have slept willingly 
under the stars, and have held the 
high discourse of art with scarce a rag 
to cover them. How many writers of 
the picaresque have found in Petronius 
their best model? Guzman d’Alfar- 
ache and Lazarillo de Tormes are his 
sworn brothers, and he may claim to 
have dad a hand in the fashioning of 
the Knight of the Rueful Countenance, 
even of Don Quixote himself. And 
if “Tr Golden Ass” of Apuleius, with 
its strange words, its supernatural en- 
chantments, its divine interventions, be 
not Romance, then we know it not. 
There were witches in Thessaly in 
those days, and Apuleius, ever a fer- 
vent student of magic, knew them well, 
and knew also how to give to his prose 
the true thrill of mystery and witch- 
craft. And even now we are but on 
the threshold of Romance. There is, 
for instance, Lucian’s “True History,” 
which carries us off at will to Heaven 
or Hell, and displays for our amaze- 
ment all the wonders of the unseen 
worlds. Do you remember the Spiders, 
as big as the Cyclades, who “were ap- 
pointed to spin a web in the air be- 
tween the Moon and the Morning 
Star, which was done in an instant, 
and made a plain champaign, upon 
which the foot forces were planted”? 
Or the Islands of the Blessed, where 
“the melody of the branches was like 
the sound of wind instruments in a 
solitary place’? Or a thousand other 
wayward imaginings after which the 
romancers of the Middle Ages strove in 
vain? 
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And like Petronius, Lucian was not 
merely a romantic writer; he, too, was 
a begetter of Romance in others. Le- 
gion are they, from Sir Thomas More 
and Rabelais onwards, who have 
amused themselves with imaginary 
journeys, and have depicted the mar- 
vels which those saw who went beyond 
the confines of the earth. One and 
all of them should bow the knee to the 
author of “The True History,” who was 
the first to turn Odysseus’ glimpse of 
the Netherworld to the purposes of 
satire. And who so brave as to deny 
the title of Romance to “Daphnis and 
Chloe,” that gay masterpiece of pas- 
toral love? Or to “The -2thiopian His- 
tory” of Heliodorus? Or to the Euboean 
interlude of Dion Chrysostom? Or toa 
dozen other half-fogotten stories of 
Italy and Greece? More than this: 
turn where you will in the classics, you 
will discover true touches of Romance, 
and Romance, like humor, is perhaps 
best seen in touches. Compare the 
picture of Proserpina, as it is given in 
Homeric hymns, with Perdita’s speech 
in “The Winter's Tale,” and to which 
will you give the palm? 

If space permitted, our examples 
might be indefinitely increased. We 
have perhaps cited enough to refute 
Mr. Wyndham’s hasty generalization. 
He himself gives us a clue to his misap- 
prehension. Like so many others, he 
sees the classical world hard, cold, and 
uniform, separated from living, breath- 
ing men by rigid purposes. “The 
Greeks,” he says, “stood for under- 
standing the universe by reducing it to 
the terms of their lofty intelligence, ex- 
pressed in terms of their all but per- 
fect language. The Romans stood for 
governing the world by reducing it to 
one august state with one Imperial re- 
ligion.” Of course they stood for noth- 
ing of the kind. There were philoso- 
phers in Greece; there were statesmen 
in Rome. But there were also men in 
Athens, as in Rome, of like sympa- 
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thies and passions with ourselves, men 
who were not fashioned of marble or 
bronze, but men who took delight in 
the sights and sounds of nature, in the 
song of birds, in all the manifold imag- 
inings of romance, who listened with 
rapture to the “surge and thunder of 
the Odyssey,” and who heard in the 
theatre the full-throated nightingales of 
Aristophanes. In truth, until we abol- 
ish from our mind this chill supersti- 
tion of Greek and Roman inhumanity, 
we shall never be able to understand 
their literature or our own. 

Having dismissed the Classics from 
his survey, Mr. Wyndham asks, “When 
and where does Romance arrive in 
European literature?” Not before the sec- 
ond half of the eleventh century, he an- 
swers, and probably in Great Britain. 
He finds that “the first piece of obvi- 
ous Romance in literature that remains 
is ‘The Song of Roland.’” And, fur- 
thermore, he connects the birth of Ro- 
mance with the marriage of King 
Henry II. and Queen Eleanor. “The 
lives of Eleanor and Henry,” he says, 
“were potent factors in the renewal of 
the influences that preceded the advent 
of Romance.” Even if we did not be- 
lieve that Romance was many centuries 
older than “The Song of Roland,” we 
should still be unable to accept Mr. 
Wyndham's argument. Henry and 
Eleanor could affect the progress of 
poetry only by writing poems them- 
selves, or by giving birth to a poetic 
son. Speculations of this kind, so dear 
to the literary historian, leave out of 
account the man of letters. They sup- 
pose that literature can exist, as a 
sort of fluid, apart from those who pro- 
duce it, and that its best chance of 
prosperity is that it should be discreetly 
subject to favorable influences. But 
there is nothing in the world so way- 
ward, so sternly individual, as litera- 
ture. It cannot be called into being. 
like the false happiness of the political 
dreamer, by a community of socialists. 
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Influences and dates have never com- 
posed a single work. Eleanor might 
have been married a dozen times, and 
not a memorable line have been writ- 
ten. Literature, whatever shape it 
assumes, mirrors one mind, and one 
mind only,—eithera mind of gold, which 
desires to express itself, or a mind of 
dross, which is content to give the 
world what it wants. Dross for the 
most part were the minds of the Ro- 
mancers of the twelfth century. They 
were, says Professor Ker, “the soph- 
ists of medieval literature.” Most of 
their romance is “already hot and dusty 
and fatigued. It has come through the 
mill of a thousand literary men, who 
know their business, and have an eye 
to their profits.” In other words, the 
tedious stories of the twelfth century 
were nearer to the chap-book than to 
literature, and were “made purposely 
for recreation of the common people at 
Christmasse dinners, and brideales and 
in tavernes and ale-houses, and such 
other places of base resort.” When 
Europe had said her last farewell to 
Huon of Bordeaux and the brothers 
Aymon, then and not till then did liter- 
ature come into her perfected kingdom. 
However, it cannot be said that Mr. 
Wyndham has not the courage of his 
opinions. He sets a date not only to 
the advent of Romance but to its par- 
tial eclipse. “Here is a power,” he 
says, “which produces great changes in 
Europe from 1100 to 1550, and repro- 
duced them from 1800 until now. 
The unromantic interval shrinks to the 
relative proportions of an episode in our 
Western civilization.” This is an 
amazing statement, which we do not 
pretend to understand. From 1550 to 
1800, a vast period of imagination and 
intelligence, which recreated the world, 
and made the life which for good or 
evil we live to-day, Mr. Wyndham dis- 
misses as a “classical interregnum.” 
We would as soon argue with the Mon- 
ument on Fish Street Hill as with this 
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astonishing dismissal. We would but 
say that, whatever our definition of the 
term may be, Shakespeare was in his 
hours a Sovereign Lord of Romance. 
The truth is, if we would have a 
clear understanding of Romance and 
Classicism we must forget dates, and 
remember that Romance and Classi- 
cism are, as we have said, states of 
mind, modes of thought, which have al- 
ways co-existed since the beginning 
of literature. Nor are these differ- 
ences limited only to the subject. The 
theme is but one corner of Romance. It 
may be said in general that the mood 
of Romance prefers to interest itself in 
the strange and exotic. But Classi- 
cism may, if it will, subdue fairy-land 
to its purpose, and we shall approach 
nearer to the real truth if we say that 
the sharpest distinction between Ro- 
mance and Classicism is a distinction 
of style and structure. The works of 
the Classics admit no touch that does 
not aid in the secure building of the 
edifice. Romance delights to decorate 
its facade with colored imagery. In 
other words, Classicism is organic, Ro- 
mance is inorganic. In the Classical 
masterpiece each episode, each phrase, 
each word possesses, as it were, an 
architectural significance. Before the 
master has put pen to paper he has 
foreseen the end, and thus he completes 
the whole in accord with a lucid and 
prearranged design. Such ornament 
as he permits himself grows out of the 
structure; it is never introduced for its 
own sake or to prove the wealth of the 
master’s imagination. The poet of Ro- 
mance follows an easier path. He 
goes wherever the golden thread of his 
fancy leads him. In the gathering of 
many-colored flowers he forgets the 
long and dusty road which he must 
traverse. His frank delight in the by- 
paths of his art distracts him ever from 
the purpose of his journey. Or, to 
resume our architectural image, he 
eares less for the security of his liter- 
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ary edifice than for its decorative ef-. 
fect. Its stones may not all be well 
and truly laid; there is not one of them 
that is not carved and fretted into some 
strange fantastic shape. 

In other words, the Classic makes 
the rules, the Romantic breaks them. 
Both may be right. For a rule, excel- 
lent in itself, if it be attenuated to for- 
mality, may deserve scant reverence. 
But though style and structure most 
clearly distinguish Classicism and Ro- 
mance, even here dogmatism is out of 
place. Until we are far enough re- 
moved from the clash of schools and 
the combat of ideas it is easy to detect 
the seeds of revolution in the shyest 
change. That which to a contempo- 
rary may appear a vital principle well — 
worth the shedding of blood, seems 
often to a later generation no more 
than a modest development. And thus 
the Romantic of to-day, if he be great 
enough, becomes instinctively the Clas- 
sic of to-morrow. That which is new 
in his work is seen by the impartial 
eye to be but a reverent treatment of 
the inviolable tradition, and not an out- 
rage upon the order and beauty which 
are the essence of all the arts. The 
one great English poet who wrote in 
what Mr. Wyndham calls the period of 
Romance (1100-1550) was Geoffrey 


\Chaucer, and he has worn the myrtle 


crown of Classicism for many a cen- 
tury. As for the ingenious scribes 
who composed the Romances of Thebes 
and Troy, they are sunk deep in the 
slough of Romanticism, from which no 
curiosity will ever help them to emerge. 

In modern times there has been one 
definite movement of Romance, the 
movement of 1830, whose progress we 
may follow without doubt or difficulty. 
Like most other self-conscious move- 
ments, it took place in France. It was 
the work not of shadowy influences or 
of courtly patronage, but of one or two 
men. Nowhere else, save in the in- 
auspicious revolt of the Romantic Eu- 
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ripides against the unattainable splen- 
dor of the classic Sophocles, can we so 
clearly discern the “movement” at 
work. The leaders were not, of course, 
without examples. Even if they had 
not read Scott and Byron and Goethe, 
they had heard of them. There are 
certain lessons which are transmitted 
by the atmosphere, and it is thus that 
they must have reached Hugo, if they 
reached him at all, for that eminent 
man can hardly ‘be suspected of reading 
much else than his own poetry. It 
was, indeed, rather the vapidity of the 
Abbé Delille and suchlike poets which 
determined the policy of Hugo and his 
friends than the active achievements of 
England and Germany. They saw 
that it was within the reach of the 
merest mediocrity to produce pale cop- 
ies of Racine, and they were resolute 
to separate themselves as far as possi- 
ble from their immediate predecessors. 
Their art of literature should be new 
in material, new in purpose, new in 
style. Deliberately and aforethought 
they turned their eyes from their own 
age and their own country. - In their 
passion for novelty they cultivated 
Gothic names and exotic faiths. They 
dressed like brigands; they drank their 
wine from skulls; and they assumed 
the manners and bearing of another 
and more savage age. Though they 
wrote French—the best of them—with 
a fine distinction, they sought their 
inspiration at the outset in Spain, in 
the East, in any country that was re- 
mote and strange to their experience. 
Their doctrines and symbols were plain 
for all to see. The preface to 
“Cromwell” was their gospel; the first 
performance of “Hernani” marked 
their birth as a separate school; the red 
waistcoat of Théophile Gautier was 
their orifamme. And yet as we look 
back on this movement, one clear fact 
emerges: it was a battle of style rather 
than of subject. Spain and the mys- 
terious East sank to insignificance be- 
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side the revolution in the making of 
verse, which seems small enough to- 
day. Two lines of “Hernani’ were 
enough to rouse the audience at the 
Théatre Francais to fury—an audience 
of connoisseurs, quite alive to the tech- 
nical niceties of poetry. When the 
curtain went up Dona Josefa was dis- 
covered listening for a knock upon the 
secret door. “Serait-ce déja lui?” she 
asks— 


Serait-ce déji. lui?—C'est bien A Tles- 
calier 


Dérobé— 


The word dérobé, left over to the sec- 
ond line, this bold enjambement, was 
enough of itself to make a revolution, 
and it plainly showed the path which 
the movement would take. In other 
words, it was a revolt of style. The 
strange words, the loud colors, the ex- 
oticism of thought and speech, which 
the party of Young France affected 
were soon forgotten. Racine and Cor- 
neille, if they were ever exiled, re- 
turned to their kingdom mightier than 
ever. Hugo soon became a Classic, and 
Gautier, the fervent champion of for- 
eign inspiration, sat himself down to 
preach a kind of realism. Then came 
Balzac, the greatest Romantic of them 
all, who, like a Napoleon of literature, 
recreated France, showed that the top- 
most pinnacle of adventure was a bonne 
fortune, and that, as Gautier wrote in 
his celebrated apologue, “Celle-ci et 
Celle-li,” Romance shines not only be- 
neath the blue sky of the Orient, but 
folds her golden wings to sit in a 
musty garret by the pallet-bed of any 
one who has the eyes to see and the 
ears to hear. 

The conclusion of the argument. 
then, is that we shall best understand 
Romance and Classicism if we do not 
docket them with dates and put them 
away captive into pigeon-holes. Eager 
communities and aggressive influences 
have little to do with the making of lit- 
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erature. Behind every work of art 
there is one individual man who defies 
the trammels that ingenious critics 
would put upon him. “Il n'y a pas de 
classiques et romantiques,” said Jean 
Moréas, the last great poet of France, 
a few days before his death; “‘c’est des 
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bétises!” That is one way of putting 
the case. There is another equally 
sound. “Romance and = Classicism 
have lived side by side since the begin- 
ning of time. They were born, both 
of them, in the Garden of Eden, and 
the serpent was the first Romantic.” 
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(A SKETCH AT THE GRAFTON GALLERIES.) 


Time—Saturday afternoon. Visitors dis- 
covered, some making irreverent re- 
marks, but the majority conscicntiously 
endeavoring to understand if not admire 
works which they have been assured 
by the only people who know represent 
the Apotheosis of French Art, and, in- 
cidentally, the annihilation of all preri- 
ous artistic standards. 


Miss Pamela Sleyd (a young Art Ntu- 
dent, who has not yet “found herself,” to 
Mr. Dryden Prewin, @ painter who has 
long since found himself, but has not, as 
vet, been discovered by anyone. else—as they 
inspect Manet’s Portrait of Mule, Lemon- 
nier). I like the modelling of the nose, 
but do you know (with some hope of im- 
pressing him by her anatomical knovl- 
edge), 1 can’t help feeling that her right 
sleeve has no arm inside it. 

Mr. Prewin (languidly) And 
should it have? Manet, whatever may 
be said against him, was perhaps the 
first to introduce the principle of elimin- 
ating all detail that is not absolutely 
essential. 

Miss P. S. But isn’t a right arm an 
essential detail? 

Mr. P. Not if it doesn’t happen to ap- 
peal to the painter. In that case he 
simply ignores it. 

Miss P. 8S. I feel that must be right. 
(As they pass on to Manet’s “Un Bar aur 
Folies-Bergere.”) Now this I really do 
like. Those oranges and the still-life on 
the counter are quite marvellously real! 
It isn’t possible to put more truth into 


why 


bottles than Manet has into all those, is 
it? 

Mr. P. (pained). Possibly not. And 
it is just that realistic treatment that 
we Synthesists are in revolt against. It 
is too hopelessly out of date nowadays. 
We have got so far beyond Manet now! 

Miss P. 8. (an assimilative young 
person}. Ah, poor dear! Perhaps he 
was just a little—er—early Victorian! 

Mr. Ellis Dee (a young City man with 
advanced views on Art, to Miss Nebula 
Mistley). You may like this new style 
of painting, or you may not; but I can 
tell you this: it’s like the motor-car, it’s 
come to stay. You'll see—everybody'll 
be doing it in a year or two! 

Miss Mistley (dubiously). Iwonder. A 
good many people don't seem to see 
anything in it at all. 

Mr. E. D. No more they did in 
Turner or Whistler and all those chaps. 
And look where they are now! 

Miss M. I wish I knew someone who 
could tell me about these pictures! 

Mr. E. D, (hurt). That’s just what I 
am doing. Why, there are fellows in 
Johannesburg—fellows who know, you 
know—buying everything they can get 
hold of. And prices simply bownding up. 

Miss M. (impressed). Really? Then 
there must be something in it! 

Miss Sleyd (before “Calypso” by M. 
Maurice Denis). I love that. I do 
really! The color-effect of those warm 
pink rocks against the green sea is 
too charming! 

Mr. Previn (drily). 


Much. These at- 
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tempts to represent Nature under a 
pleasing aspect are unspeakably offen- 
sive to the eye of all the more advanced 
Synthesists. 

Miss 8. (feeling sorry she spoke). Oh, 
I quite see that. And of course, as Art, 
a thing like this is simply nowhere! 

Mrs. Molesey (to Mr. Rumbell Weth- 
eram, an eminent Art Critic, before some 
of M. Gaugoin’s Tahitian studies). 
Yes, Mr. Wetheram, I do feel the 
rhythm and the emotional significance 
and all that, but I should like to know 
why some of the figures are drawn 
with such hard black outlines. 

Mr. R. W. Because, my dear lady, 
Primitive Art makes no attempt to draw 
what the eye perceives, but—ah—aims 
at putting a line round a mental concep- 
tion of the object. 

Mrs. M. I see. And they’re Tahi- 
tians, too—so interesting! I must geta 
book about Tahiti and read it up. (She 
stops in some stupefaction before a land- 
scape in which the foliage is represented by 
trregular polygons of Indian red, chrome- 
green, salmon-pink, and Prussian-blue, 
edged with ochre rims). Now really, Mr. 
Wetheram, I can’t quite see why he 
should paint all his trees such odd 
shapes and colors! 

Mr. R. W. That, dear Mrs. Molesey, 
is purely a matter of technique, which, 
let me remind you, is entirely the Art- 
ist’s own affair. The Public has no 
right whatever to dictate to a painter 
how he should render the “tree-ness” of 
a tree. 

Mrs. M. You mean he must be al- 
lowed to paint trees as he thinks they 
ought to be? 

Mr. R. W. Precisely. And Synthe- 
sists have passed from the complexity 
of the appearance of things to the 
geometrical simplicity which design de- 
mands. 

Mrs. M. 
right. 

Miss Platt (a 
acoman, to Miss Dobbs, another). 


I see. Then of course it's all 


matter-of-fact young 
“Le 
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Postier.” But why have they given 
him a green beard? 

Miss Dobbs. Perhaps he’d been dye- 
ing it just before he was taken. (They 
pass on to a study of a black bottle and a 
chamber candlestick). “Le Bougeoir!” 
Fancy giving it a title like that! 

Miss Platt (tolerantly). Oh, well, they 
had to call it something. 

A Wife (to her husband, with enthusi- 
asm). Oh, George, how I envy the pos- 
sessors of these glorious things! Don’t 
you? 

George. Well, not particularly. They 
may have ’em for all J care. But I 
tell you what, Laura, if you’re so keen 
on ’em I don’t mind giving you one for 
your birthday present. Only mind, you 
must hang it in your own room. 

Laura. It’s ever so sweet of you, 
dear—but I can’t let you be so extrava- 
gant. You shall give me that sealskin 
and chinchilla coat I told you about, in- 
stead. 

Mr. Askelon Gathborne (a frank Philis- 
tine, to Mr. Prewin, who has been trying 
in vain to evade him). No, but I say— 
just look at that picture of a donkey 
there. Why, it’s more like a wooden 
animal than a live one! 

Mr. Prewin. Possibly; but, as the in- 
troduction to the Catalogue very justly 
observes, “A good rocking-horse often 
has more of the true horse about it than 
an instantaneous photograph of a Derby 
winner.” 

Mr. A.G@. Has it? I should be sorry 
to back it for a place, all the same! 

Mr. Prewin. My dear fellow, that’s 
entirely beside the point. But, of 
course, if you only come here to jeer— 

Mr. A. G. Not a bit of it, dear old 
man. This has opened my eyes, I do 
assure you. I quite see from the way 
all this has caught on that there’s only 
one set of men whose work is going to 
count in this country. 

Mr. Prewin. I hardly expected you 
would say so, but you are perfectly 
right. If English Art is ever to be 
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rescued from its present state of utter 
degradation, it will be by us Post-Im- 
pressionists. 

Mr. A. G. I wasn’t thinking of you, 
old fellow. I meant those chaps who 
exhibit on the pavement. But perhaps 
I'm wrong. Some of ’em do seem to 
have learnt to draw a bit! 

Punch. 
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[Mr. Prewin is about to reply that, to 
the Synthesist, Drawing is entirely 
unimportant in sobving the problem of 
how the artist may best erpress his 
own temperament—bdbut decides, on 
second thoughts, to reserve his pearls 
for a more appreciative recipient. ] 

F. A. 
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The Boulevard Raspail, the last of the 
bold thoroughfares with which Baron 
Haussmann wanted to embellish Paris, 
is finished. I do not mean to say that 
it is more finished than nine in ten 
Parisian roads; it is broken with quag- 
mires in its lower part and obstructed 
with great hillocks of ashlar and Mero- 
vingian-looking wooden structures in 
its higher section; but you can go from 
its suburban end near Bartholdi’s Lion 
de Belfort to its conjunction with the 
Boulevard S. Germain and the old Rue 
du Bac and not meet worse obstacles 
than may be encountered, say, in Con- 
stantinople. You need not fear the old 
joke of finding that the house you 
want is separated from you by six or 
seven streets, as it might have been in 
the twenty years during which the 
Boulevard Raspail consisted only of 
disjointed sections like a broken stick. 
Now, when you enter it from the Bou- 
levard S. Germain you see it push 
southwards in a powerful sweep—the 
latest and proudest of all the insolent 
upstarts which are ranging through 
Paris. It rises and curves gently, 
and would not be destitute of grace 
if it had not that parvenu confidence; 
but boulevards in their youth always 
look like bullies. 

How could it be otherwise? They 
are conceived by engineers whose 
brains are full of dynamite, and their 
birth makes one think of a tornado. It 
was not altogether so with this Boule- 


vard Raspail. Its scattered sections 
had been built years ago, and the 
trees along its sidewalks had long 
ceased to be expectant saplings. They 
had become sturdy fellows like those 
in the many gardens they overlooked. 
It seemed as if the boulevard bad just 
been the freak of Haussmann’s dotage 
and had gone to sleep the moment the 
old gentleman had gone to his rest. 
Long after it had been begun an enter- 
prising architect, like the prophetic 
sparrows who in times of drouth 
think nothing of building right in the 
waterspout, had taken in for himself 
a nice bit of a garden in one of the un- 
finished sections, and run up across the 
road a comfortable mansion in which, 
to the general amazement, he serenely 
settled. It looked like tempting the 
devil, but architects know best, and 
this one managed to make a fortune, 
raise a family and marry his daughters 
before his house was knocked down, 
which it was in less time than I take 
to tell it. For when the typhoon rose 
it was terrible. The old houses in the 
Rue de Grenelle and the Rue de 
Varenne—shabby old houses they were, 
though jostling princely mansions— 
seemed positively to jump out of sight 
in clouds of dust. The quarter was 
full of convents, with large mysterious 
gardens. The hurricane broke through 
their walls and quincunxes, brutally 
exposing charmilles and nooks of clois- 
ters which three centuries’ quiet had 
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made venerable. The convent of S. 
Thomas de Villeneuve was the only 
place which the demons of 1793 had 
somehow respected. Ina short time a 
broad gap was methodically made 
through its shady grounds. For two 
years you could see their pleached ave- 
hues spreading disconsolate arms to- 
wards their fellows, and religious sen- 
tences painted on the walls staring at 
the irresponsive passers-by. On the 
other side of the Rue de Sévres the Ab- 
baye aux Bois awaited its fate a little 
longer, though here Combes and a He- 
brew syndicate of builders had joined 
their efforts to the mischievousness of 
the plague. How many a lover of the 
past had stood opposite the formal old 
convent thinking of Chateaubriand’s 
daily visit to Madame Récamier! One 
nun still living there had seen him day 
after day getting out of his carriage at 
the gate and carried upstairs to his 
friend in a sedan-chair. Nothing had 
changed there, and the image was vivid. 
The broad staircase, marked in a half- 
conventual half-military way with an 
“A,” still led to Madame Récamier’s 
rooms still occupied by some old lady 
boarder. Behind the high garden walls 
the little graveyard still told briefly the 
monotonous history of the officiéres of 
the house. One day the place at last 
was cleared, I remember seeing four or 
five of the nuns sadly getting into a 
van, carrying, as nuns will, little bags 
and baskets. Then the pulling-down 
began. The workmen attacked first 
the wing opposite to that of Madame 
Récamier. The house had been strongly 
built, and parts of it would remain 
hanging in the air in an apparently im- 
possible manner. It was so with 
Madame Récamier’s rooms when they 
came to them. She had occupied two 
different apartments. The one on the 
first floor—that in which she had died 
and which I had visited several times 
—was gaping on to the half-demolished 
stairs; the other—two little rooms at 
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the top—-was untouched and looked like 
the watchman’s garret on a tower. One 
day I felt an irresistible impulse to see 
this, which I had never visited. 
Ascending carefully the aerial steps, IL 
came at last to the aerial landing and 
found myself before the little door. I 
had expected to find it open, but it was 
shut, and when I tried it I found it was 
locked. I did not like to lose this last 
chance, and I weighed on the door with 
all my strength. It resisted. After a 
minute’s hesitation I was going to re- 
trace my rather giddy steps, when I 
noticed that the old bell-handle was still 
hanging from the rope. Madame Ré- 
camier had often touched it; Chateau- 
briand, Sainte-Beuve, Lamartine had 
touched it. The soul of a_ burglar 
awoke in me; I set about trying to 
twist the handle off. But everything in 
this old convent was tough and unwill- 
ing to go. I vainly used all my 
strength, while the bell inside every 
now and then jingled plaintively. 
Suddenly I looked up and saw through 
the opened peephole a woman’s face, 
with a bandaged swollen cheek, star- 
ing at me. I forget what I said or 
did. 

A week later the last stone of the 
Abbaye had rejoined the others on the 
neat heaps in the courtyard. To-day a 
little street, which the Municipal Coun- 
cil duly dubbed Rue Récamier, marks 
the site of the famous rooms, and the 
grounds of the abbey are covered with 
garish, over-balconied houses. Oppo- 
site, a huge American hotel combines 
with the Bon Marché .to give to the 
neighborhood a fine modern appearance. 
Further up, balconied houses with beau- 
tiful greenish attics bear witness to the 
taste and elegance of the architects. 
The problem with modern architects is 
to run up as many stories and throw 
out as many balconies as regulations 
and solidity will admit. I have no 
doubt that when they pass the two or 
three noble facades in the Rue du Re- 
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gard which their exertions have ex- 
posed they shrug their shoulders at the 
contemptuous unaffectation of their 
predecessors and meditate revenge. 
Alas! their revenge is sure. The beau- 
tiful mansion where Victor Hugo wooed 
Adéle Foucher has been laid low, and 
will not await long its horror with green 
attics. The other old house, where he 
took her a few hundred yards away 
when she became his bride, and which 
seemed so safe behind the deep gardens 
in the Rue Notre-Dame des Champs, is 
now alone and deserted behind a threat- 
ening paling. It evidently knows its 
The Saturday Review. 
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fate. I looked in the other day and 
asked the concierge whether the new 
people would leave at least the old gar- 
den in its present state. “Garden, 
sir?” she answered. “It is a street 
which those Jews are going to make 
here.” 

Yes, a street: that more houses may 
be built, more balconies thrown out, 
and more money made. Outside, the 
Boulevard Raspail loudly proclaims the 
gospel of modern life and modern archi- 
tecture: destroy, crush, lie and pre- 
tend, but make money by all means. 

Ernest Dimuct. 





THE COST OF IDLENESS. 


Calculations are often made witi ref- 
erence to the waste caused by excessive 
drinking, or by insanitary housing, pre- 
ventable disease, and premature death. 
Probably the loss occasioned by sheer 
love of idleness, resulting in domestic 
neglect, voluntary unemployment, and 
under-employment, outweighs them all, 
especially when one considers how 
large a proportion of these separate es- 
timates could fairly be added to its 
score. Men drink because they are 
dispirited, and are dispirited because 
they are idle; whole streets are reduced 
to an insanitary state by the persist- 
ent laziness of the inhabitants, and an 
enormous amount of illness is caused 
or aggravated by ignorance which has 
its root in mental sloth. 

Thrift, industry, and application are 
old-fashioned remedies for social ills 
which few people have the courage to 
recommend at the present day, lest 
they should be thought ignorant of the 
newest short-cuts suggested by those 
who have studied the map of life from 
the flat. The cure of physical disease 
begins to be placed on a rational, com- 
mon-sense footing, based on adequate 
study, but the body politic is handed 


over to the most plausible quack, or 
the boldest experimentalist. To se 
cure the stability of wage-earners’ 
homes “automatically,” the burden of 
finding employment is to be taken off 
the shoulders of any or every work- 
ing man, and a decent maintenance is 
to be given if suitable employment can- 
not be provided. Naturally the advo- 
cates of such legislation only contem- 
plate its being taken advantage of by 
the weaker members of the industrial 
army; but even industrious men have 
such an intense dislike to looking for 
work that the dimmest prospect of hav- 
ing it found for them would be held 
sufficient justification for shirking this 
irksome task; while this mortifying ne- 
cessity, coupled with their wives’ open 
or silent reproaches, is often the one 
thing that keeps men from throwing up 
any employment that has become wea- 
risome. Tens of thousands of men are 
working, more or less contentedly, for 
decent wages, who would greatly pre- 
fer idleness and a bare subsistence, 
tempered by a few luxuries earned by 
wife or child. Every Friendly So- 
ciety knows these men; every shrewd 
old woman in town or country could 
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supply a list, including or excluding the 
names of her nearest and dearest with 
perfect impartiality: “It’s just accordin’ 
as you’re made.” 

It is difficult to imagine any more 
general encouragement to idle and un- 
disciplined habits than would be af- 
forded by a State system of allow- 
ances for the unemployed. All per- 
sons set in authority know what it is 
to have subordinates who, when they 
have lengthily explained why orders 
have not been carried out, expect their 
superiors to be as well satisfied as if 
they had been obeyed. When explana- 
tions entitle every one to a moderate 
amount of cakes and ale, how eccentric 
it will be to find, accept, or keep work 
with the ordinary drawbacks to ex- 
ertion of mind or body. The notion that 
money drawn from Imperial taxation 
blesses him that gives and him that 
while money known to come 
from rates “smears them over with 
the stigma of pauperism” (truly, 
“a mob of metaphors § advance”), 
and money drawn by a_ working 
man’s own hand _ from his own 
pocket to meet his own needs is a 
cruel exaction, is a superstition as base- 
less as it is costly. As Mr. Parr says 
in his “Wilful Waste”’:—‘“Never has 
there been such an imposition on the 
credulity of the working-man as that 
of trying to gull him by gifts of free 
food and other things. Imposing bur- 
dens of taxation on the honest and so- 
ber, and compelling them to maintain 
the families of the lazy and drunken, 
has lasted long enough.” 

How can we be satisfied that a man’s 
idleness is involuntary, that he has not 
rejected nor avoided reasonable offers 
of employment, nor behaved in such a 
way that employers will not have him 
if it is possible to get any one else, or 
to postpone the work? A small em- 
ployer who had depended on himself 
from the age of thirteen, and who could 
not hold his position if he shrank from 


takes, 
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a frequent twelve hours’ working day 
and an occasional fifteen, told me dur- 
ing a recent hay-harvest:—“I’ve bought 
two miles of line-hay [railway embank- 
ments] and a three-acre field besides 
my own. For weeks beforehand no 
end of men was saying to me, ‘You'll 
think of me when you begin haymak- 
ing.’ so of course I made no bones 
about undertaking to clear it off the 
place before the end of the month. 
Five was all that even started. Half- 
a-crown a day, all their food, and as 
much beer as they like. If they work 
after six, an extra shilling and their 
supper. It depends on the weather 
when you begin. Some days not be- 
fore ten; but if you want to put them 
on a bit of digging to fill up the time, 
they very soon tell you, ‘We was en- 
gaged for haymaking.’ The second day 
we was in the field, and the beer was 
on one side and they was on the other, 
and they dropped their forks and 
walked all the way round to get a 
drink. Well,” with an unrepentant 
grin, “I swore at theni, and said they 
might have waited till they’d worked 
their way round.” “And how many 
are left now?” “One; he isn’t afraid o’ 
work, but I’m eight days over my con- 
tract already.” 

From time to time there is a loud 
outcry against the middleman and his 
profits, but there is only one way in 
which he can ever be abolished,—the 
difficult but not absolutely impractica- 
ble method of establishing such a high 
standard of honesty and self-respect 
that ordinary men and women will vol- 
untariiy and regularly do a fair day’s 
work for a fair day's wages. A par- 
ish overseer said to me recently with 
reference to road-mending:—“We tried 
to employ the men direct, but we have 
had to fall back on the old plan of get- 
ting the work done by contract. We 
paid good wages, but even in this lovely 
weather they began at nine and left 
off at half-past three, and spent the rest 
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of their day working for hire in other 
men’s allotments. Farm laborers with 
3s. or 4s. a week less had barely time 
to attend to their own gardens. We 
could not spend all our day looking 
after the men, and we were sick of be- 
ing robbed. They rob the contractor 
as much as they can; but that’s his 
look-out. His time is paid for, and 
ours wasn’t. It’s just a dishonesty- 
tax, that’s what it is. It falls partly 
on the men and partly on the parish; 
but they haven’t the sense to see it, 
let alone the morals.” 

If we want industrious workers, we 
must not be afraid of developing brain- 
power, for without a certain amount 
of it the will is not strong enough for 
steady work, and we must give moral 
training a more prominent place. Is 
every child plainly taught that its duty 
in every rank of life is to “learn and la- 
bor truly to get mine own living”? If 
many parents have been told, and some 
have eagerly believed, that the State 
ought to support their children, many 
children seem to have learnt that it is 
their parents’ duty to support them, 
even when they are perfectly capzble 
of supporting themselves. I have 
known many young women who spent 
from two to six months of the year in 
complete idleness at their hard-working 
parents’ expense, and many more who 
lived at home earning a few shillings 
by cheap dressmaking or occasional 
charing, scarcely supplying themselves 
with clothes and pocket-money. In 
one case I was puzzled to find that a 
sober and industrious woman of seven- 
ty-two, owning a house and some land, 
and drawing an old-age pension, was 
underfed and in rags, while neighbors 
living on out-relief seemed to have all 
that they needed. I finally learnt that 
she had two daughters between thirty 
and thirty-five years of age, one en- 
tirely depending on the mother, the 
other “doing what work she could get 
without leaving home.” In many cases 
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lads between sixteen and twenty (in 
one case twenty-four) have loafed at 
home for months at a stretch supported 
by parents well over fifty and engaged 
in hard manual labor. 

The parents not only injure these in- 
dulged children, and prepare a squalid 
and neglected old age for themselves, 
but they treat any industrious member 
of the family with consequent injustice. 
In one household a strong girl of twen- 
ty-two refuses to do any work beyond 
assisting her able-bodied mother in 
keeping a four-roomed cottage moder- 
ately clean, while her brother, a bright, 
eager little fellow, still at an elemen- 
tary school, has to begin his duties at 
4.30 a.m., and a boy of sixteen has 
been working full-time for the last 
three years. If the girl becomes a 
burden on the rates, and the boy 
wearies of his daily toil and learns to 
detest it, who is to blame? Children 
do not educate themselves. Many a 
son and daughter in reply to the ques- 
tion: “What make you here?” might 
truly reply: “Nothing; I am not taught 
to make anything.” 

It may sound paradoxical, but much 
of the disastrous idleness of adolescence 
arises from the fact that many children 
of the working classes do not play 
enough in their early years. They go 
to school, and during the rest of the 
day, in town and country alike, they 
“hang round,” and seem to feel no need 
of occupation or amusement. Provided 
they are not in active mischief, the par- 
ents do not interfere; one never hears 
the frequent and most necessary adju- 
ration of the middle-class mother:— 
“Children, you must find something to 
do. I cannot have you standing about 
like this.” 

For the sake of their physical health, 
the State has set young children free 
from paid work, and average working- 
class parents have not yet roused them- 
selves to the necessity of supplying that 
part of moral training which formerly 
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came to them through their daily em- 
ployment, while the fact that married 
women are increasingly able to devote 
their time to household duties makes 
them not only more independent of 
their children’s handiness and trust- 
worthiness, but in many cases half jeal- 
ous of accepting their help. 

Nothing cuts so closely at the root 
of idleness as religious teaching of a 
practical nature. I had an especial 
tenderness for my chapel patients be- 
cause they belonged to poor Connec- 
tions, and their religion for the most 
The Spectator. 
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part demanded sacrifice and effort. 
They did not expect to receive pas- 
sively, but acted at the cost of money, 
ease and leisure. The first words I 
can recollect hearing uttered by a Dis- 
senter were: “Brethren, let’z be doin’ 
zummat.” People who desire to do 
somewhat, and to do it at their own 
cost, end by doing somewhat worth 
having; but every attempt to place the 
apathetic in as good a position as the 
energetic begins with injustice and 
euds in mora! ruin. “He who is evil 


can receive no good.” 
MW. Loane. 





In the winter months, when we take 
a close view of many solidly comfort- 
able things, such as log-fires, holly ber- 
ries, hot punch, and possibly plum-pud- 
ding, we are apt to wax cheerfully if 
carelessly sentimentai over any old 
thing. Thus one may get sentimental 
over fat cattle, candlesticks, ghosts, an- 
cient inns, the good old coaching days, 
carol singing, present giving, and the 
gospel of peace and good-will. Cer- 
tainly he is a curmudgeon or a cross- 
pated person who would blow on these 
warm winter notions, freezing the mel- 
low glow which comes from an annual 
perusal of the Christmas Carol in pass- 
ing. After all, reason may go hang 
when it is frosty outside, and man, in- 
effably altruistic, expands as he toasts 
his slippered feet. Such melting mo- 
ments are rare in an increasingly com- 
petitive world. Even so, there should 
be a little method in our madness and 
a little honest sense may not be amiss 
as a mild corrective amongst a deal 
of equally honest, if more maudlin, non- 
sense. At least it will lower the blood 
pressure a little, in that choler which 
comes when the mind has been unduly 
surfeited with our annual attack of na- 


tional sentiment. 
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Take for instance one of our very 
maudlin sentimentalities—a _ glorifica- 
tion of the old highwaymen. This 
merry grig of the road begins to in- 
trude his saucy personality on one’s 
recollection directly December is 
turned, and with the passing of time he 
has developed the knack of putting his 
best leg forward. We think so much 
of the man that we condone the sinister 
thing really true about him—an objec- 
tionable habit in any age—his tendency 
to live by robbery with violence. Take 
a man’s money—ah! one may take a 
man’s money in many ways, even in 
these our times—if one must be a thief 
and cutpurse; yet at least one may be 
a gentleman about the blackguardly 
business and refrain from clubbing the 
victim in the face with the butt end of 
a pistol. Somehow, in considering the 
highwayman, we get the perspective 
wrong. We forget the rude challenge, 
the violent intimidation, and the just 
indignation of the honest wayfarer who 
sees his purse full of clinking guineas 
transferred to another man’s breeches 
pocket. . 

The highwayman of fiction—he is a 
chocolate soldier of fortune. A merry 
wight he is and a dandy down to his 
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stirrup leathers, with a well-kept wig 
of cunning curls. He is nicely spoken, 
too: never of course gross and bluster- 
ing of speech. It is true that some- 
times he is a bad man, being allowed 
to wassail at roadside taverns, but even 
this is only a pleasant bohemian trait 
and is done with a chuck of the chin 
for the tavern wench and to the tune 
of a chanted ballad. The soft pedal 
is on our hero’s bad habits, though 
should it be necessary in the interests 
of local color to allow him to carouse, 
the result is only to make him more in- 
teresting, pale instead of pimply, and 
hectically flushed instead of soused 
with pothouse fumes to the point of un- 
pleasant inflammatory symptoms. And 
when he rides at night he goes with a 
laugh and a song; he bestrides a bit of 
blood that would make the country 
green with envy; there are rings on 
his fingers and bells on his toes and the 
most delightful music wherever he goes. 
See him passing the hour o’ night with 
a fat city magnate, the model of savoir 
faire, pleasantly insistent, not too 
grasping, and taking his guineas with 
a kingly grace. Or see him when the 
moon is up and beauty looks out from 
the startled coach. A gallant gentle- 
man he'is then; it is “by your leave,” 
with flowery compliments fluttering in 
a verbal milky way: it’s “your hand, 
the fairest ever grasped by Tobyman,” 
and a stately minuet danced on the 
turnpike road and ended with a kiss 
and a blessing, all passed with a gal- 
lantry almost paternal. The dog!—the 
hartim-scarum, laughing, gallant dog— 
the beauty of his spirit makes one think 
a star dropped when he was born and 
still shone in his eyes as he cantered 
along the moonlit roads. F 
The truth of it all is, alas! very much 
in the manner of many truths—horribly 
prosaic and arbitrarily depreciatory. 
In considering our highwayman, once 
again we must count our beans and be 
content to find them five. We forgive 
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Highwayman. 


these heroes much in fiction and lead 
the way to happy endings with matings 
and marriage bells, because our high- 
waymen at least were gentlemen. As 
a matter of fact they were not gentle- 
men, but sordid knaves at heart and in 
manner; and instead of the happy end- 
ing of fiction there was a drab uniform- 
ity about the situation on which the 
curtain came down. It was usually a 
ride down Holborn; a dying speech, or 
curse, before the cart was pulled away 
to leave our hero dangling with broken 
neck; then followed saturnalia, when 
the repulsive people who snatched holi- 
day at executions made sorry sport 
over the shape that swung on Tyburn 
tree. Gentlemen these motley heroes 
were not. Captain James Hind, one of 
a meagre number of highwaymen who 
were by way of being gallants, was an 
apprentice-butcher. Claude Du Vall, 
whose fictional exploits are so many 
purple patches of remance, was, as a 
matter of sordid fact, employed about 
stables and inn-yards, and one of his 
biographers pronounces him as “scabby 
and a little given to filching.” Nevison, 
“Swift Nicks,” who really did the ride 
legend has credited to Turpin, began 
life in a brewery; Turpin, the gallant 
Richard, was a small innkeeper’s son 
and followed the butchery business in 
Whitechapel; Gentleman Maclaine, 
whose career reveals none of the at- 
tributes of his title, was pitted with 
the smallpox, and was sometime a foot- 
man; Galloping Dick was a stable-lad 
and Sixteen String Jack—the beauti- 
fully named—peddled small wares with 
a donkey, on a round which took him 
about the back doors of Bath. 
Mercifully one must refrain from set- 
ting too much fact against the pleasant 
creations of romance. But this much 
should be said: wherever one looks and 
the more one looks for gallantry on the 
highway, disappointment and disillu- 
sionment brood over the inquisitive 
progress with blighting finality. High- 
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waymen were a sorry lot of scurvy ras- 
cals; pluck was a shrivelled part of their 
anatomy, and even when the harvest of 
guineas had been easily gleaned, in 
their moments of leisured opulence they 
wallowed hog-like through the reeking 
stew of back-street pleasures. Gal- 
lant fellows! they ruffled it because 
they were not ripe for the gallows, by 
consent of the officers who waited to 
fatten on the rewards for their appre- 
hension. They were given a course to 
run as plainly charted as the route 
through the Goodwin Sands, and when 
The Outlook. 
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the reward became sufliciently swollen 
through their misdeeds, they were “put 
away” by their fellow highwaymen, 
which showed they had not even the 
most tarnished virtue left to the most 
consienceless scamp—that simple qual- 
ity of honor amongst thieves. So it 
came to pass the end was silence save 
for the moaning of the wind at the 
cross-roads and the creaking gibbet; 
and all that remained of the drama of 
the highway was a grotesque shape 
swinging there, adding new horror to 
the winding road. 
George Edgar. 
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The latest addition to the “Wisdom 
of the East” series is called “The Sing- 
ing Caravan” and gives the reader 
some echoes of Arabian poetry. The 
author, Henry Baerlein, has a_pic- 


turesque and somewhat whimsical style 
and imparts to the record of his re- 
searches a certain piquant personal 


flavor. For an easily-read book of ex- 
tremely moderate compass this is cer- 
tainly a very illuminating presentation 
of the subject. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The six lectures contained in the vol- 
ume entitled “In the School of Christ” 
by Bishop William F. McDowell (The 
Fleming H. Revell Company) were de- 
livered upon the Cole Foundation at 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, last 
year. They are divided into two groups, 
the first relating to the call by the Mas- 
ter, the second to the purpose and mis- 
sion to which the disciple is sent forth 
by the Master. The lectures are virile, 
spiritual, earnest and sympathetic, and 
they make a strong appeal to the Chris- 
tian consciousness. 


Mr. Charles Tenney Jackson appar- 
ently intends that the reader shall ad- 
mire the murderer who is the hero of 
his “My Brother’s Keeper,” a renegade 


minister escaped from the police by 
whom he is wanted as accessory to 
strike outrages; the ally of a bomb- 
throwing anarchist; the satirist equally 
pleased to insult the upright judge who 
is his unhappy father and a well-inten- 
tioned philanthropist whose folly has 
encouraged the anarchist. He com- 
bines the eel’s stability of attitude with 
the fluency of the phonograph, and is 
as unwholesome a hero as was ever 
allowed to die triumphantly in a clos- 
ing chapter. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Readers of Mr. John Buchan’s story, 
“The Company of the Marjolaine,” 
which The Living Age reprinted in 
March 1909 from Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, who may have been perplexed by 
some of the historical allusions, will be 
interested to know, on Mr. Buchan’s 
own authority, that his story was pure 
fiction and that the apparently histori- 
cal details which he added were only 
used to give verisimilitude. Among 
the persons whom Mr. Buchan thus 
used to impart reality to his clever 
story were Washington, Hamilton, “Mr. 
Galloway out of Maryland,” “two 
brothers, Sylvester by name, of Penn- 
sylvania” and “Mr. Fish, a lawyer of 
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New York.” The last reference, pre- 
sumably, was to Col. Nicholas Fish of 
New York, who was never out of Amer- 
ica and could not possibly have been 
one of the ambassadors to whom Mr. 
Buchan referred. 


John Kendrick Bangs’s “Songs of 
Cheer’ (Sherman, French & Co.) are 
well named, for there runs through 
them all a spirit of content with life 
and a disposition to make the best of 
its conditions which the reader is likely 
to find contagious. Not a few of them 
recall Eugene Field, not in the way of 
imitation but of kinship of feeling. 
Here is this, from “Age-Proof” for ex- 
ample: 

Second childhood came a-knocking, 

For the aged man athirst, 

But he met it with a mocking 

“I suppose” said he “’tis shocking 

Your arrangements to be blocking, 
But I'm hardly through my first.” 


And this, which is entitled “Exorcised” 


Spied a bit of Care to-day, 
Looked as black as anything, 
But as he came up the way, 
I began to sing 
Songs and trills that thrilled with 
glee, 
Songs of joy, and peace, and dawn 
Then I peeped out warily,— 
Mr. Care had gone. 


In the little volume “The Growth of 
the Gospels” Mr. W. M. Flinders Pet- 
rie, the well-known | archeologist, 
makes an essay in the structural crit- 
icism of the synoptic gospels, and 
reaches some highly interesting conclu- 
sions, for which he finds support, in 
part, in the recently discovered “logia.” 
His view, in brief, is that the gospels 
had a common source in groups of 
“logia” which were in circulation very 
early in the history of the church, and 
which were of the character of a note- 
book, made by some immediate follower 
or followers of Christ, and supple- 
mented with material drawn from other 
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sources acccording to the individual 
preference or opportunities of the 
writer. Mr. Petrie puts together, from 
the passages which are absolutely iden- 
tical in the gospels, the “nucleus” from 
which, in his view, all the narratives 
originated, and he places by themselves 
other passages which he believes to 
have been drawn from other “logia” by 
one or another of the gospel writers. 
Altogether, this is an interesting and 
suggestive study, whatever one may 
think of the author’s conclusions. 


Fifteen books are included among the 
spring announcements of Baker & Tay- 
lor Company. Among them are “The 
Tennessee Shad,” another story by 
Owen Johnson, continuing the adven- 
tures of “The Varmint,” “Finnegan” and 
the rest; two boys’ stories of adventure, 
“Dan McLean's Adventures” by Fred- 
erick Walworth Brown and “The 
Blue Goose Chase” by Herbert K. Job; 
“Malory’s King Arthur and his 
Knights” retold by Professor Henry B. 
Lathrop; a record of experiences while 
“Seeing Europe by Automobile” by Lee 
Meriwether; three new books in the 
“Guide” series—a Guide to English 
History, a Guide to Cities of Western 
BHurope, and a Child's Guide to Living 
Things; a comprehensive collection of 
“American Lyrics” edited by Edith 
Rickert; “Kindergarten in the Home,” a 
series of play lessons by V. M. Hillyer; 
“4 Paradise in Portugal,” an intimate 
record of a long visit to Portugal by 
Mark Sale; a new translation of the 
Iliad by Arthur G. Lewis; “The Canon 
in Residence” by Victor L. White- 
church, a novel of cathedral life in 
England; and “A Poet’s Anthology of 
Poems” by Alfred Noyes. This last 
will be awaited with special interest, 
for Mr. Noyes is the most promising of 
the younger poets. 

Mr. R. Scott-James’s “An English- 


man in Ireland” tells of a journey in a 
eanoe by river, lough and canal, a de- 
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scription modest in sound but belonging 
to an expedition as madcap as ever 
was undertaken by mad Englishman. 
The Shannon it seems is one of those 
streams which prefer that those who 
journey upon it should travel wrong 
side up, and should at brief intervals 
capsize; and to this end it is provided 
with cross currents, eddies, and similar 
appurtenances and flaws of wind ap- 
proach the traveller from unsuspected 
hiding places. As for the canal it has 
locks and they are often in charge of 
persons fitted for their positions only 
by being so innocent of all information 
necessary for the purpose as to justify 
the opinion that their survival for a 
day shows them to be under the direct 
protection of Heaven; and the Lough is 
more homicidal than the River. Mr. 
Scott-James, however, enjoys every- 
thing, even the thorough soaking of his 
goods and chattels in the stream, and 
manages during the intervals of involun- 
tary baths to describe some of the more 
quiet types met during his journey and 
some of the humble homes which ordi- 
nary travellers and investigating com- 
missioners alike miss. Occasionally also 
he exchanges opinions with a casually 
encountered native and thus by one 
means and another he leaves upon the 
mind such an impression of a pleasing, 
contented Ireland as one seldom re- 
ceives. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


A generation has passed since Lafca- 
dio Hearn, actually unknown, became 
more real to those who first encoun- 
tered his work in Southern newspapers 
and later in Northern publications, then 
in books and last of all in the thick 
of Japanese matters, than were the 
greater number of those who wrote 
about him, praising him, abusing him, 
misrepresenting him, behaving after the 
manner of their kind, and thanks be to 
Heaven! not greatly disturbing him, or 
wounding him to the injury of his rare 
quality. “The Japanese Letters of Laf- 
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cadio Hearn” just published are as 
fresh and as delightfully strange as the 
airy sketches cherished in old scrap 
books or as the carefully wrought tab- 
ernacles of words which he made for 
his early impressions of Japan, and 
they have also the assured touch of the 
man who has tested himself and knows 
that he may wander far before he meets 
his peer. The letters in this volume 
were written to Mr. Basil Hall Cham- 
berlain, to Mr. W. B. Mason and to 
Mrs. Hearn, the third group being a 
most discreet concession from Miss 
Elizabeth Bisland, Mr. Hearn’s friend 
and editor, who, as a journalist of ex- 
perience well knows that full revelation 
is the wisest defence. Did Hearn need 
any defence in any detail? Those who 
think that he needed it may read her 
righteous wrath and enjoy it, or be 
properly chastened by it according to 
their nature. The matter defended 
was whoelly unrelated to the prose 
poems of Hearn, and not intimately 
connected with his public career in 
Japan. Let the matter pass. In the 
“Letters” one finds criticism of all sorts, 
from exultant praise of Mr. Kipling, to 
an angry phrase as to the actual torture 
of starving in a great city, like Dick 
Heldar; from delicate analysis of a 
tleeting Japanese fancy to bluff refusal 
to accept American judgment in regard 
to matters unknown to America; but 
even although these letters were not 
written to be seen of men, nowhere 
does one discover anything derogatory 
to their writer. He kept himself at 
his best as far as mortal man may, and 
used his artistic conscience as a devout 
Christian uses his religion. It is a 
very good thing, that artistic con- 
science; it is a pity that those who neg- 
lect the real Hearn who had suffered 
and become strong could not cultivate 
it. Meantime, here is his book, one of 
the books of 1910 that may live to 2010 
and still have something to say. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 





